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THE WEEK. 


THERE is but little of interest to record with regard 
to the war this week. The deadlock on the Sha-ho 
continues, and the usual rumours of approaching 
attack on either side accompany that situation. The 
combined Baltic fleet is still—or was when the last 
news was received—in the islands to the north of 
Madagascar. All rumours as to the presence of the 
Japanese fleet in the Indian Ocean should be received 
with the greatest caution ; there is no direct telegraphic 
communication with the various islands where it is 
supposed to be lying, nor (for that matter) with 
the position of the Baltic fleet. It is equally true that 
we know nothing of the reinforcement of that fleet and 
nothing of its suggested recall. Ina word, the whole 
of this weeks ‘‘ news” is (so far) confined to the inven- 
tion of correspondents. It is perhaps the safest guess 
out of many that the fleet under Admiral Rodjestvent- 
sky will continue its voyage—but that is no more than 
a guess, and we must wait for ampler news before 
anything further can be said. 





Tue North Sea Commission began its sittings on 
Monday. As the oldest member, Admiral Baron von 
Spaun, the Austrian Commissioner, took the President’s 
seat on the invitation of his colleagues, and he pro- 
ceeded to invite Vice-Admiral Fournier, as the repre- 
sentative of the country which was entertaining the 
Conmmission ,to accept the Presidency. Vice-Admiral 
Fournier acceded to this wish in a graceful speech. 
The procedure has not yet been settled, but apparently 
the evidence and the presentment of the respective 
cases are to be heard in public and the Commis- 
sioners are to deliberate in private. The air is full 
of rumours of the Russian defence and several news- 
papers and agencies attribute statements to Vice- 
Admiral Doubsassoff both about the past adventures and 
the future intentions of the fleet. 

Tue French Ministry has suffered a severe blow 
to its prestige by the ousting of M. Brisson from the 
Presidency of the Chamber of Deputies, M. Paul 
Doumer having been elected by a majority of 25 votes 
on the reassembling of Parliament on Quesday last. 
M. Henri Brisson was an anti - Clerical before 
M. Combes and has been one of his most powerful 
apologists, while M. Paul Doumer has been the head 
and front of the attacks on the Ministry, particularly 
as chairman of the Budget Committee. The discipline 
of the d/oc was not proof against the secrecy of the 
ballot which, it will be remembered, also gave the 
Opposition a majority on the Budget Committee 
last autumn. M. Doumer owes his election to 
a coalition of dissident Radicals, Nationalists, and 
Progressists. on Ae 

THE semi-official North German Gazette of Monday 
last contained a careful-worded repudiation of the 
statement made at a political meeting on January 4 
by Dr. Paasch, Vice-President of the Reichstag, that 
England and Germany had been on the verge of hostili- 
ties some few weeks ago. The Gasetfe denies that 
there had been any ‘‘angry exchanges of notes” 
between the two Governments as to the menacing 
character of English naval redistribution, and adds 
that ‘‘ there neither is nor has been any cause for com- 
plications with Great Britain.” The result has been 


the usual wearisome outburst of unprofitable specula- 
tion as to the sources of this anxiety. The Berlin 
declares correspondent of the Manchester Guardian 
that some considerable irritation was caused in 
German naval and military circles some weeks ago 
by some hostile remarks in the English Army and 
Navy Gazette, and the Frankfiirter Zeitung hints not 
obscurely that these remarks have been industriously 
used for all they were worth by ‘‘ unemployed admirals 
and generals in Germany.” 





THERE is little definite news from Russia, and most 
of the messages contain merely the speculations from 
correspondents about the future of this or that Minister. 
Count Mouravieff is stated to have given an inter- 
view to the correspondent of the Matin and to have 
said that he was not hostile to the reforms, but that 
they must be carried out one at a time, and not all at 
once. It is also stated that a conference of delegates 
of all the zemstvos that adhered to the common zem- 
stvo organisation will be held next month in Moscow. 
Meanwhile a committee of Ministers is continuing its 
deliberations on the Tsar’s reforms, and is at present 
engaged on the new Press Law. The Procurator of the 
Holy Synod has addressed a remarkable letter to the 
Tsar explaining that the Japanese are a species of 
monkeys and that his oath binds him to repel all 
measures that modify his autocracy. Everyone 
remembers how a similar appeal to a Coronation 
oath fortified the stubborn intolerance of George III. 
against Catholic emancipation. The two events form 
a comment on Mr. Frederic Harrison’s merciless retro- 
spect in this month’s Posi¢ivist Review of the influence 
of the Churches on Liberal ideas. 





A MILD sensation has been caused during the week 
by the publication in the Echo de Parts of what pur- 
ports to be a confidential report from Baron Kodama, 
Governor of Formosa, to the Japanese Premier, 
written in the early part of 1902. The report is a 
discussion of the reasons for postponing an attack on 
French possessions. The Japanese Legation has 
promptly pronounced the report to be spurious and calls 
attention to one or two anachronisms, and it has 
further taken the opportunity of repudiating any anti- 
European temper in Japan. If the document had been 
genuine it would have contained nothing very startling 
and nobody would be surprised to find that Japan is 
Eastern enough to think that the West is rather too 
much in evidence in Asia. 

Two deputations have waited on Lord Milner to 
discuss with him the future government of the Transvaal. 
One represented theparty that wants responsible govern- 
ment, and about its interview with Lord Milner no 
details are given; the other represented the associa- 
tion which calls itself the Progressive Party, and Lord 
Milner seems to have talked freely to it. The deputa- 
tion urged that the present municipal qualifications 
should be taken as a basis for the qualification of 
voters, or that the alternative should be inclusion on 
the First Volksraad Burgher List before the war or 
an average income of £150 a year. This income- 
tax qualification would not have been thought 
very democratic in the days of the ‘‘ Boer oligarchy.” 
Lord Milner demurred to the idea that some mem- 
bers of the Executive should be chosen from the 
elective members of the Assembly, and hinted that 
the Colonial Office was likely to be firm in sticking to 
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its own plan. The point on which agitation is to be 
concentrated is the substitution of voters for population 
as the principle of division into constituencies, and the 
Times correspondent explains that, as Lord Milner did 
not go beyond a sympathetic expression, there is 
to be a public manifestation in favour of this trans- 
parent attempt to give the fugitive and transient 
element in the population as much weight as the 
permanent element which lives in the country. It looks 
very much as if the franchise will be arranged so as to 
give the maximum of power to the capitalists and 
their officials ae 

Tue 7imes must think rather poorly of the critical 
intelligence of its readers if it expects them to be con- 
vinced by Mr. Lyttelton’s statistics that Chinese labour 
is really the best way of promoting British labour. 


The figures Mr. Lyttelton gave in reply to a 
request from Dr. Macnamara_ show, it is true, 
that 2,130 more white men were employed in 


November, 1904, than there were in January, 1904, 
This, the 77mcs considers, is the salient fact. But one 
important detail is overlooked. How many of these 
white men are temporarily employed to provide accom- 
modation for the Chinese coolies ? Until the figures 
are analysed (and this question is answered) they 
are worthless. Mr. Schumacher told us on August 19, 
‘* Naturally as the mines employed more Chinese there 
would be less opening for white unskilled labour in 
the mines. In fact, on these mines the openings 
would gradually close.” The white working man will 
note alsotwo facts. Onethat last year wasarecord for 
the mines ; the other that, as a Cornish miner explains 
in a letter to the Western Daily Mercury, the Chinese 
are already proficient in driving the drills. It is not 
only for unskilled white labour that the openings will 
gradually close. The Cornish miner gives a graphic 
account of the pitched battle between the Chinese 
and Kaffirs. We take from the Zvransvaal Leader 
of December 17 the account of one of the 
minor riots that diversify life on the Rand. 
‘* There was yet another disturbance on October 24 
last at Luipaard’s Vlei Mine near Florida. Fourteen 
hundred Chinamen refused to go to work. They were 
charged by twenty S.A.C. troopers at full gallop, and 
we read that mary of them were badly knocked about.” 
In Russia, a country whose degree of civilisation is 
sometimes spoken of slightingly, it was considered a 
reactionary measure when twenty years ago the 
Government allowed employers to call in the police to 
compel recalcitrant workers to go to work. 


Tue Royal Commission on the Scottish Churches 
case has begun its sittings this week. Meanwhile the 
Scotsman states that the Free Church have taken a first 
step in the way of practical recognition of Sir John 
Cheyne’s Commission by bringing before him the 
case of the Saltcoats Gaelic Church. It is very much 
to be hoped that this will be followed by a cessation of 
the interdict cases by which the Free Church has 
been giving practical expression to its uncompro- 
mising temper. Lord Pearson decided five of these 
cases on Tuesday, dismissing three applications, 
granting one, and granting another in respect to the 
church but not in respect to the manse. In giving 
these decisions Lord Pearson made some important 
comments. He said that interim interdict did not 
follow as a matter of course, because the complainers 
had a prima facie case in law. Local circumstances 
had to be considered. Would the interdict inflict un- 
necessary hardship, and had the complainers been 
reasonably ready to do what could be expected of them 
to mitigate the hardship by way of establishing accom- 
modation or otherwise? These comments ought to be 
a warning to litigants who regarded their cases as 
foregone conclusions. Sir John Cheyne has been 


appointed because such a proceeding will make it 
easier to do justice to the local circumstances. 


Mr. Batrour spoke at Edinburgh on Thursday, 
but he was careful to say very little about the fiscal 
question. He made up for his caution on this subject 
by his audacity on another. He actually asked the 
country to admire his Government for its re-armament 
of the artillery. This step ought to have been taken 
years ago, and Mr. Balfour’s dilatory conduct is not 
matter for praise but for blame. The head of a 
Government whose military record has been pilloried 
by a Commission of its own appointment would do well 
to adopt a less boastful tone. But Mr. Balfour’s self- 
praise sinks into nothing by the side of Mr. Arnold- 
Forster's. This Minister declared the other day that 
all the enemies of England would rejoice whena Liberal 
Government came into power. The countries that 
have the friendliest feeling for British Liberalism are 
France and Italy. Does Mr. Arnold-Forster call them 
the enemies of England? He can scarcely refer to the 
Sultan, who celebrated the Tory victory of 1895 bya 
bonfire, or to Germany, to whom his master, Mr. 
Chamberlain, offered our alliance. But whatever he 
meant by this piece of insolence, nobody who knows 
the condition of our army can doubt that, if England 
has enemies, the best thing they can pray for is that 
Mr. Arnold-Forster may occupy his present office as 
long as possible. 





Tue result of the by-election at Stalybridge is 
full of promise for the prospects of the cotton 
country at the General Election. Mr. Cheetham won 
the seat by the largest majority. ever recorded on a 
poll of 95 per cent. of the electors. His majority was 
951 (4,029 to 3,708). The Conservative majority at 
the last five elections had been 219, 539, 346, 632, and 
81. Mr. Cheetham’s opponent was Mr. Travis-Clegg, 
who had been Mr. Winston Churchill’s chairman at 
Oldham. The Tariff Reformers argue that he would 
have done better if he had been a_ thorough-going 
Protectionist, but they do not pretend that he did not 
poll the Protectionist vote. The Yorkshire Post, on 
the other hand, sees in the election a warning that 
the Aliens Kill cannot neutralise the effects produced 
by Mr. Chamberlain’s unfortunate course, and that the 
important thing is for Mr. Chamberlain to realise this 
and abandon his propaganda. At Mile End the 
Tory majority has been reduced from 1,160 to 78, 
Mr. Harry Lawson being returned by 2,138 to 
2,060. The smallest Tory majority previously was 
229 in 1885, and though no doubt the Conser- 
vatives could not find another candidate with Mr. 
Charrington’s deserved popularity, the result is 
very striking. The election was fought on the Aliens 
Bill. It was not a very engaging figure that Mr. 
Lawson cut, turning on his own race and urging the 
country to forbid to men of his blood the hospitality to 
which he owes his fortune. 

A CONFERENCE on the unemployed question, con- 
vened by the Corporation, was held at Glasgow on 
Tuesday, and attended by representatives of the local 
authorities and trade councils of some fifty towns of Scot- 
land, including Edinburgh, Aberdeen, Dundee, Perth, 
and Stirling. Councillor Ferguson gave some details of 
the extent of local unemployment. He said the Glasgow 
Corporation had only been able to deal with the cases 
of unemployed men who were heads of families. Of 
these there were 1,500 cases; 400 of them were being 
employed at the trade union rate of wages, and the rest 
had to be employed on relief work at ros. 6d. or 15s. a 
week. The conference passed a number of resolutions, 
whose multitude a little affected their coherence. But 
the final course which the conference approved was a 
kind of dual inquiry. It asked the Government to insti- 
tute an inquiry to be conducted by a committee, half 
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officials and halt members of public bodies, and it 
further agreed to the election of a committee of fifteen 


members representing various Scottish rating 
authorities, whose business it should be to pro- 
mote and assist the inquiry, Mr. Smillie made a 


pertinent suggestion when he urged that the authorities 
should remember that there was a serious unemployed 
women’s question, and that women ought to take part 
in the inquiry. Mr. Keir Hardie, who was present, said 
the committee ought to draft proposals for Parliament, 
and thereby save a good deal of time. A motion to 
extend the inquiry so as to make it include the whole 
subject of local government in relation to the Poor 
Law was negatived, the strongest argument urged 
against it being that the unemployed question could 
not afford to wait. 

THE committee formed to increase the efficiency 
and promote the reform of existing legislation for 
the protection of children of school age have issued 
an important memorandum containing the recom- 
mendations, agreed upon at their recent conference, 
on the provision of separate courts of justice for 
children. Their suggestions are most strongly 
reinforced by the report of the Commissioners of 
Prisons just published. That report states that in 


there l 


1902-3 were no less than 1,034 boys and 
29 girls under sixteen convicted, and more than 
half of them were sent to prison in default of 


fine. This 


system 


payment of a means that the imper- 
fections of our acclimatise children to all 
the vicious atmosphere of a prison for offences so 
trifling as to be punishable witha fine. In making their 
re the committee have borrowed use- 
fully from the experience of America and the colonies. 
Under the Youthful Offenders Act of 1901 the Metro- 
nolitan Asylums Board in London and the councils of 
one or two large provincial cities have established 
remand homes for the reception of children under 
detention. The committee suggest that the provision 
of remand homes should be obligatory and that these 
homes should be used for the period of detention 
between arrest and appearance in court. At present 
children on being arrested are taken to a_ police 
station to be charged. The committee think that under 
section 20 (5) of the Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1879, a 
remand home or some suitable room elsewhere might 
be used as a special courthouse for children’s cases, but 
they think this might be made definite and obligatory 
by turther legislation. A third suggestion is that 
juvenile offenders should be placed under the care of 
suitable officers, as is done in America and Australia. 
The whole problem of physical deterioration is intimately 
bound up with the rescue of children from poisonous 
influences, whether of the police court or of the alley. 


-ommendat ious 


c 
1 
li 


Tue Lord Chancellor, as President of the Classical 
Association, has given an address at the annual meeting 
of that society upon the teaching of Greek and Latin. 
Even he, high Tory as he is in most things, is some- 
thing of a reformer in that respect. ‘* Let a man learn 
to read Greek and Latin with facility,” he said, ‘‘ and 
it would soon be with enjoyment, and, if with enjoy- 
ment, then with gradually advancing accuracy.” The 
question, of course is: How are we to be taught to 
read those languages with facility ? The present gram- 
matical and analytical method has utterly broken down. 
Itinspires many boys with a permanent distaste for all 
kinds of literature and indeed for most kinds of 
knowledge. The Lord Chancellor refused to believe 
that any teacher omitted from the teaching of Greek 
all that could give it a humanising quality. He must 
have forgotten hisown schooldays. He was in favour 
of the teaching of a greater variety of Greek and Latin 
authors. But it is not so much the author’s taught 
as the method of teaching them that is at fault, 
and that method requires to be changed in its very 


rudiments. Greek and Latin will be constantly and 
often, no doubt, unreasonably attacked until the 
teaching of them ceases to blight the imagination 
and the ambition of children. 

Tue Vicar of Selborne has issued an appeal for 
funds for the restoration of his church, near which 
Gilbert White lived the greater part of his life and in 
the churchyard of which he was buried. It is an appeal 
sure to be liberally answered, for there are many who 
would help to preserve Selborne Church rather than 
buildings associated with far more splendid memories. 
It is, indeed, a great part of the peculiar charm of 
Gilbert White’s writing that he was no genius achiev- 
ing feats at which ordinary men can only gape in 
wonder, but himself—apparently an ordinary man 
who only did what all of us could do if we had his 
incessant interest and delight in our own country side 
and its wild inhabitants. We all of us have that delight 
intermittently, but we are too busy and too restless to 
train it into a constant habit. We observe and enjoy 
the quiet nature of our own fields and woods only by 
fits and starts. Gilbert White observed them con- 
stantly and disinterestedly. They were all part 
of home to him, and he has made them part of home 
to us. To read the Natural History of Selborne 
is to feel as if you yourself had lived all your life in 
Selborne and had learnt, like the author, to love what- 
ever belonged to it. The man who lives in a numbered 
house in a London street, ignorant of the name of his 
next-door neighbour, gets fromitacomfortable returning 
sense ofidentity, likeareleasedconvict. Selborne becomes 
his own village, towhich heis rooted like a tree, where the 
meadows are full of memories of his own childhood, 
full of the descendants of the very plants from which 
he first picked flowers. 

Tue patience of London is one of the wonders of 
the world—for years she has borne in silence the dis- 
comforts and delays of her trams and omnibuses. She 
is now promised a new era. The Metropolitan Rail- 
way started last week its electric trains from Baker- 
street to Willesden Green and Harrow, and in time the 
working of the Inner Circle will be electric. Mr. Forbes, 
the manager of the London, Brighton, and South 
Coast, explained to a representative of the Westminster 
this week that that railway has decided to introduce in 
its suburban traffic the electric system known as the 
single phase alternating current. The first section of 
the company’s line to be electrified i- the five miles 
from Battersea Park to Peckham Rye. Further, the 
London Road Car Company are to begin next month 
running motor ‘buses on the Bayswater route, and in 
three years it hopes to have motor ‘buses runving 
everywhere instead of its horse cars. Fares are not 
to be raised, and the forlorn, ill-used Londoner will 
look forward eagerly to the mitigation of his miseries. 

Louise MicHet died at Marseilles on Monday. 
The last few years of her life, spent in London with 
nothing more adventurous than a Trafalgar-square 
meeting, were a strange contrast to the storms and 
tumults of her career in France. She had a real 
power, due partly to her eloquence, partly to her 
courage, and partly to her self-sacrifice. In the dread- 
ful horrors of the Commune her gifts and her fanaticism 
found a wild play, and she never denied or repented 
that she had stimulated the passions of the crowds 
who found a mad vengeance in the destruction of their 
capital for the wrongs France suffered or feared from 
her rulers. Behind the barricades, before her judges, 
in prison, she displayed the same character of intrepid 
and buoyant resolution combined with great tenderness 
and pity for the suffering. She had a biting epigram 
for the strong and her last crust for the weak. She has 
died in peace, but she would have died as happily as Char- 
lotte Corday for her cause, and her cause was Anarchy. 
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LANCASHIRE AND PROTECTION. 


HE Preston speech marks the lowest point yet 
reached by the ebbing tide of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s popularity. There has always been a strong 
minority in Lancashire that is opposed on principle 
to the policy of Imperialism and militarism. When 
it became plain that this policy leads to Protection the 
minority became a majority. When the next election 
comes it will be found that Lancashire has returned to the 
old Liberal faith, Mr. Chamberlain’s Lancashire sup- 
porters chose Preston no doubt as the town where their 
influence was strongest. Here at any rate Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s supporters would have it all their own way. 
Here at any rate it would be admitted that ‘‘ cotton is 
going.” Alas, Mr. Chamberlain did not even succeed 
in getting the Preston Conservative Association to let 
him hold his meeting under their auspices. The 
meeting was convened, and we suppose paid for, 
by the Tariff Reform League; and the Pres- 
ton Conservative Association issued a document 
declaring that it was ‘‘in no sense committed to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy.” Sir William Tomlinson, one of 
the Conseivative members for Preston, said in moving 
the resolution that ‘‘ he was not going to ask them in 
terms to accept the entire policy that underlay Mr. 
Chamberlain’s proposition.” The main question, as he 
sagely observed, was whether a protective scheme 
would give them more employment or not. Mr. Cham- 
berlain had given his answer, and the member for 
Preston asked his constituents to give it their earnest, 
thoughtful, and impartial consideration. ‘‘ But they 
might go alittle further. They had a policy announced 
by Mr. Balfour which he ventured to say was a safe and 
necessary one, and included a great deal of what 
Mr. Chamberlain had put before them.” Sir 
William explained that by this he meant a colonial 
conference and ‘‘ bargaining” with foreign nations. 
The resolution, which was as watery and timid as its 
mover’s speech, was, of course, carried, and thereupon 
Mr. Chamberlain rose to explain that whatever the 
Preston Conservatives might have meant by it, he had 
interpreted it as committing the meeting to his policy. 
Sir William Tomlinson, he said, “ just now let fall an 
expression which I think was a slip, because he said 
that his resolution did not commit you wholly to my 
policy. If I had thought that when it was sent to me 
I would have asked for a different resolution.” At any 
rate, he added blandly, ‘‘your support of it, if it does not 
commit you, at all events leaves you in an embarrassing 
position.” 

This observation occasioned some laughter, un- 
easy laughter, we should imagine, among the Conser- 
vatives; for they really are embarrassed, And Mr. 
Chamberlain was merciless ; he could not refrain from 
exposing the confusion into which he has plunged the 
Unionist Party. What, he asked, was the effect of the 
resolution—evidently he had scanned it with some 
curiosity and interest before he decided to swallow 
it—‘‘It, in effect, commits you to the policy avowed 
by Mr. Balfour of retaliation, if necessary in order 
to secure reciprocity.” It also, he pointed out, com- 
mitted them to the calling of a colonial conference on 
Imperial preference, and what would be the use of 
summoning the colonies to a conference if you were 


not going to pay a little attention to its decisions? In 
other words, to call a colonial conference would prac- 
tically mean—that is the Chamberlainite contention— 
to commit ourselves toa policy of colonial preference. 
Here is Mr. Chamberlain’s reading of Mr. Balfour's 
policy. Sir Robert Finlay, speaking this week, gave 
it another reading, and was able to satisfy himself 
that the significance of Mr. Balfour’s declaration was 
its Free Trade character. And how does Mr. Balfour 
treat the gloss put by Mr. Chamberlain on his state- 
ment? Mr. Chamberlain says that Mr. Balfour means 
when he supports the proposal to summon a conference 
to support a Preferential policy. Mr. Balfour, speak- 
ing the next night, said that he had nothing to add to 
his original declaration. We would recommend him 
to follow the example of the German Emperor, and to 
bestow some signal honour on Sir Robert Finlay and 
his friends for their defence of his claims to be regarded 
as a sincere Free Trader and another on Mr. Cham- 
berlain and his friends for their heroic attacks on those 
claims, while a third and still higher distinction must be 
assigned to the Conservative Association of Staly- 
bridge, which was composed of Protectionists, but in 
a vain effort to save the seat adopted a strong Free 
Trader who, in return, graciously accepted the electoral 
vices of the Tariff Reformers. 

It is not difficult, of course, to understand why 
Lancashire with its vast and growing export trade in 
cotton goods is afraid of Protection. Whether itis more 
afraid of ordinary Protection or Preferential Protection 
or Retaliation we do not know ; but we should imagine 
that the very idea ofa war of retaliation with the United 
States should send a cold shudder down every cotton 
spinner’s back. Perhaps that is the reason why Sir 
Villiam Tomlinson calls Retaliation ‘‘ bargaining.” 
The kind of difficulties that surround this bargaining 
has been illustrated only this week. The Session of 
the Canadian Parliament opened on Tuesday. A 
Reuter’s telegram published in Tuesday’s papers 
announced that delegations were arriving in Ottawa 
to ask that changes might be made in the Tariff. 
‘Most of their requests,” we read, ‘“‘are directed 
against British preference. To-day the cotton manu- 
facturers asked for an increase of duty on cotton, declar- 
ing that the actual duty of 15 per cent. was insufficient 
to enable them to compete against British industry.” 
Now the arrangements which these representatives 
wish to see modified are arrangements so moderate that 
Mr. Chamberlain said they did not demand any con- 
cession inreturn. If Mr. Chamberlain gets his way and 
persuades the Colonial Government to reduce still further 
the tariffs about which these manufacturers complain 
that they are already too low, it is easy to imagine 
how many protesting delegations will arrive in Ottawa 
every year on the eve of the Parliamentary Session. 





THE MACEDONIAN SITUATION, 


HERE is once more grave reason to follow the 
course of events in Macedonia with anxious 
attention, and to inquire rather searchingly what steps 
our own Government is taking to forestall the dangers 
which seem imminent and to fulfil its pledges. The 
Times has written well upon this subject during the 
past week, and if public opinion in France were 
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as alert and as_ well-informed as in England 
one might perhaps hope for some further diplomatic 
move. The Austro-Russian reforms have failed, 
as all good judges predicted they must, and their 
failure has been almost surprisingly complete. The 
two Assessors have merely travelled about, written 
reports, and given good advice to Hilmi Pasha, as the 
humblest consuls might have done. The Turks have 
permitted an experiment in a few selected villages to see 
whether it is possible to collect the taxes directly without 
the intervention of the corrupt and violent pud/icanz, 
who buy the tithes of a village at auction and collect 
as much more as seems good tothem. But that this 
experiment will be generally adopted we do not for a 
moment believe. The whole Turkish system of ascen- 
dency, by which the ruling class of Mohamedan land- 
lords share in the profits of conquest, rests upon these 
methods of spoliation, and if the ‘‘ garrison” (to use 
an Irish parallel) were deprived of its perquisites its 
loyalty would hardly stand the strain. Lastly, the 
gendarmerie scheme has broken down because the 
European officers possess no executive authority. 
If they see an abuse they must report to head- 
quarters. With the maintenance of order they have 
nothing to do. In fact, it is clear that the reforms 
have failed to do any good. 

But apart from the failure of the reforms, matters 
seem to be actually rather worse than they were before 
the late insurrection. The Turkish administration is 
more hopelessly centralised than ever, and Hilmi Pasha, 
aclever but somewhat sinister figure, is a mere shadow 
of the Palace. He appears to be doing his best, as he 
did in the spring of 1903, to drive the Bulgarians once 
more into revolt. Troops are being quartered once more 
upon the villages—which means a daily round of robbery 
and oppression. A curfew ordinance has been re- 
enacted. The whole public life of the Bulgarian com- 
munities stands suspended and suppressed. Their 
teachers are nearly all in exile, and practically all their 
schools are closed in consequence. A large number of 
their churches have been handed over to the Greek 
faction by the Turkish authorities—and that even in 
villages where the peasants of the Greek party are 
in a very small minority. Economically, save for 
the help that was rendered once this autumn 
in certain districts by the British Relief Fund, their 
case is still exceedingly miserable. Lhe Turks, 
needless to say, have not made good their promise to 
rebuild the villages (12,000 houses in all) which were 
burned in 1903. Inthe Adrianople region the refugees 
have not yet been suffered to return, and their lands 
are still occupied by Turks. Finally, the Greek and 
Albanian bands which are making war upon the 
Bulgarians are tolerated, if not encouraged, by the 
Government, which is only too pleased to foster 
any feud among its Christian subjects. The general 
insecurity defies description, and the outlook 
for the immediate future is still blacker. With 
the coming of spring all the lawless bands are 
preparing to extend their activities, while the 
rigour of the authorities, not against the agita- 
tors but against the villagers, grows ever more 
Stringent. It is an unbearable position, and if there 
comes no sign of a fresh European intervention before 
next spring an insurrection seems inevitable—and in- 
Surrection spells massacre, outrage, and devastation. 
It is quite futile to look for help to either of the 








interested Powers upon whom Europe in a moment of 
apathy conferred a mandate to pacify Macedonia. Russia 
is entirely preoccupied both at home and abroad. Austria 
has no policy except procrastination. Her Emperor 
is an intensely conservative force. Both the Germans 
and the Magyars are disposed to be Turcophil and to 
dread any movement of sympathy which might make 
them responsible for a large Slav population. And 
both Austria and Hungary are in the throes of Parlia- 
mentary crises. Ofthe other Powers, Germany stands 
aloof, and doubtless supports the Sultan behind the 
scenes. France is tied by the Russian Alliance. 
Italy is eager, but interested. There remains only 
England, at once free, disinterested, and sympathetic. 
We are pledged to action. In the past stands our over- 
whelming responsibility for the Treaty of Berlin, which 
flung Macedonia, rescued by Russian intervention, 
once more beneath the heel of the Turk. But we have 
also obligations of recent date. Lord Lansdowne has 
explicitly promised that if the Austro-Russian reforms 
should fail he will propose more drastic measures of 
amelioration. He is much too well informed, 
thanks to our excellent consular staff in Mace- 
donia, to retain any illusions about the suc- 
cess of these reforms. That he has not forgotten 
his pledges is an assumption which his keen and alto- 
gether humane interest in this question warrants. The 
problem is how best to awaken the interest of the 
French Government and to bring it into line with 
Italy. In the autumn of 1903 Sir Edward Grey 
expressed the opinion that if even one other Power 
would support us, it was clearly our duty to intervene. 
There is no doubt that we could secure the co-opera- 
tion of the Italian fleet if a naval demonstration became 
necessary. 

Lord Lansdowne has himself indicated the pro- 
gramme which any serious Power must follow 
if it means to intervene with effect. It would 
no doubt be worth while merely to confer exe- 
cutive authority upon the European gendarmerie 
officers. But this would lead to endless conflicts 
with the Turkish Prefects and Governors. It would 
be useless to arrest criminals unless the courts 
were reformed. And to compel the Turks to pay the 
gendarmerie without reforming their whole finan- 
cial system would simply mean that the officials 
and the soldiers would receive less pay than ever, and 
there would be no money to repair the roads. More- 
over, nothing short of a final solution will ever induce 
the Bulgarian or Greek bands to disarm or persuade 
the Turks to reduce the colossal army which lives upon 
the country. Ihe Sultan would oppose serious reforms 
of detail as stoutly as he would fight any general and 
immediate remedy. The only satisfactory course is to 
nominate a European Governor independent of the 
Porte, endowed with full powers and responsible only 
to Europe. 





THE OUTLOOK IN _ RUSSIA, 


\,NE of the Liberal newspapers of Russia has been 
drawing a distinction between the responsibility 

of the nation and the responsibility of the bureaucracy 
forthe war. The bureaucracy, it is argued, cannot 
erd the war without discredit, but the people of Russia 
can, for the Manchurian adventure, its mistakes, and 
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its miscalculations, are the work and the stakes of the 
bureaucracy and not of the nation. The suggestion is 
perhaps nothing more than anatural way of making the 
idea of peace acceptable and not derogatory to Russia. 
It may, again, mean to emphasise the divorce between 
the traditions of the old régime and the aspirations of 
the new movement. he Russian Liberals may say of 
the whole of this policy of expansion in the Far East — 
from the first attempts in 1806 to get a footing in the 
island of Saghalien—that it has nothing to do with the 
essential interests of the nation and is mainly con- 
cerned with the temporary interests of an order, and 
an order grown distasteful to the Russian people. 
The Bourbon foreign policy perished at the Revolution, 
partly because it seemed unwise to the larger vision of 
men like Mirabeau and Danton, and was_ uncon- 
genial in itself to the revolutionary temper, partly 
just because it was the Bourbon policy. The refusal 
to carry out the family compact at the time 
of our difference with Spain over the Nootka 
Sound had for its motive a passionate wish to be rid 
of the whole Bourbon tradition, foreign as well as 
French. It will make a difference tothe world whether 
the agitation now proceeding in Russia ends in a deter- 
mination to break with the past in diplomacy as in 
legislation. 

For the moment it is impossible to say whether the 
breach with the past will be effected even in the domestic 
arrangements of Russia. We are stillin the dark about 
persons, and it is not even certain whether Prince Mirski 
has actually resigned and whether the general choice 
of M. de Witte as his successor isnot premature. If M. 
de Witte is to take in hand the execution of the Tsar’s 
reforms a very interesting situation will arise. He 
will be confronted with a problem as difficult in some 
ways as Necker had to face; and if he has less opposi- 
tion, he will have even less backing. His task is to 
get rid of oppression and injustice, but to save Russia 
from what he regards as the great fraud of our time 
constitutional government ; to restore legality, but to 
avert liberty. He has to combat, in short, what the 
bureaucracy considers necessary to its very existence 
on the one hand and what the zemstvos_ consider 
necessary to their life and activity on the other. 
He has to give vigour and integrity to a 
regime at present conspicuously lacking in both, and 
to convince the men who think they can do a great 
deal for their country that they must be content to do 
very little, and to do that at the will of a power which 
they regard as alien, if not hostile. 

To measure his chances of success is to weigh not 
only the power but also the resolution of men and 
bodies of whose tenacity we know nothing. But a 
consideration of the experience of the last half 
century tells very strongly against the belief that 
M. de Witte, or any Minister, will be able, by con- 
ceding legality without power, to appease the discon- 
tent of the party of reform. By that party we mean here 
not the Revolutionaries but the Liberals and moderate 
men who have allied themselves with the Revolution- 
ar‘es, who in their turn have postponed despair and 
violence to this hope of successful pressure. If 
the Tsar’s reforms were applied thoroughly and 
sincerely they would certainly effect a momentous 
change in the position of the peasants, and for all 
classes they would guarantee personal rights which are 
now most precarious and uncertain. But what reason 


have the reformers to believe that the concessions will 
be genuine in their spirit or long-lived in practice ? 
They have the recollection of the fate which has 
overtaken the great reforms of the sixties. lha 
Was an era of rapid and powerful p 
the serfs were emancipated, the zemstvos 
were created, a haphazard system of justice was 
revised and reconstructed. It is true that each of 
these measures was crippled {from its birth. The terms 
of emancipation were made unfairly harsh for the 
twenty-three millions of peasants. The zemstvos 
were hemmed in by the power of the bureaucracy. 
There were grave vacancies and exceptions in the new 
dominion of justice. But the ominous thing about 
these reforms is that instead of making ground they 
have lost ground and that the history of the last thirty 
years has been a history of progressive deterioration. 

Progress is often the resuming and developing ot! 
achievements that have suffered an interval of neglect, 
the breaking of a spell of fatigue and anti-social power 
It was not till Peter III. came to the throne that 
Peter the Great’s reforms were continued. The eman- 
cipation of the serfs in 1861 was the logical sequel of 
the relief Peter III. gave to the landed gentry in 
1762 from the obligation of serving the State. The 
reformers think that the only way to preserve the 
reforms of the sixties is to provide some public con- 
trol over the Ministers as a guarantee that those 
reforms will be developed instead of being withdrawn. 
If anyone wants to see how strongly this belief is held 
by the Liberal gentry, he cannot do better than read 
what is perhaps the most interesting study in Russian 
politics sent home by any correspondent, the account 
published in the Manchester Guardian last Saturday 
of the opening day of the Nobles Assembly of the 
province of Tver. The Assembly was held in 
the town of Tver, situated on the upper reaches of the 
Volga, about four hours’ railway journey from Moscow. 
The nobles in each province who possess 2,000 or more 
acres of land meet once in every three years to discuss 
the affairs of their class, and this year the subject for 
discussion was interesting enough to draw a full attend- 
ance. The Conservatives wore their uniforms while 
the Liberals advertised their indifference to class dis- 
tinctions by wearing evening dress. The excitement 
of the day occurred when the Assembly began 


to discuss the special ordinance of last 
January under which De Plehve broke up 
the Tver zemstvo and exiled many of its 


members because it had refused to sanction the 
transference of its schools to the control of the Holy 
Synod. De Plebve's action has since been reversed by 
Prince Mirski, and anong the speakers at the meeting 
were exiles who had returned, one of whom, a veteran 
who has twice been banished for his political opinions, 
summed up the situation justly when he said that there 
was anarchy in the Government. Of this Assembly no 
fewer than ninety-nine members voted for a resolution 
declaring that the active participation of elected 
representatives was indispensable to the vigorous 
fulfilment of the Tsar’s instructions and to all 
legislative work. Ninety-two members abstained 
and thirty-six voted against it. The explanation 
of this strong action by a body of nobles is 
that the moral of the reactionary legislation is too 
evident and intimate to be ignored. <As_ long as 
bureaucratic government is at war with the zemstvos 
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and can make exceptional laws at its pleasure, so 
long the greatest legislative reforms are fugitive and 
partial triumphs for law and justice. In 1889 the 
Government instituted an order of land captains, on 
whom it bestowed drastic administrative and judicial 
powers, thereby destroying the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the reform twenty-five years earlier, which 
had established the distinction between judicial 
and administrative powers. These functionaries can 
send peasants to prison for three days without trial 
or appeal. This is only one example of the way 
in which the reforms of the sixties have been de- 
stroyed by the reaction of the eighties. Exceptional 
measures tend to become permanent: serfdom itself 
was originally instituted to meet anemergency. The 
zemstvos have become less democratic by an Act of 
1890, and they have steadily lost power. The organi- 
sation of relief has been taken out of their hands, and 
their control of their schools has been severely limited. 
Under these circumstances it is not surprising that they 
look with little confidence to their worst enemies for 
the legislation which is to enlarge and guarantee their 
scope and independence, and that they prefer toresume 
the hopes and demands that were in men’s minds a 
generation ago. What precise shape these aspirations 
willtake nobody knows. Russia has her own institu- 
tions and characteristics, and her problem is to 
develop them rather than to destroy them, to 
assimilate rather than to appropriate the West. 
But the men who have done the most for her develop- 
ment and lived in the closest touch with her neces- 
sities have made up their minds that the great 
problems that confront her will continue to be aggra- 
vated, and that the great qualities which maintain her 
will continue to be impoverished and wasted as long as 
nothing but the goodwill of an isolated ruler stands 
between her and the chaos of the existing order. 





TOWARDS A SOCIAL POLICY. 
XII, 
The first eleven Articles of this series appeared on October 22, 2 


November 5, 12, 19,26, and December 3, 10, 17, 24, and January 7, 

and were concerned with Small Holdings, Farmers’ Tenure, the 

Cottage Famine, the Development and Uses of the Country, The 

Land Question in Towns, The Rating of Land in Towns, The 

Problem of the Unemployed, The *‘ Unemployable,” and Town 
Development. 


A Hovsinc Poticy. 

HE housing problem of the cities is at once the 
most insistent and the most complex of all the 
problems immediately facing the social reformer. The 
situation, indeed, is simplicity itself, and can be put in 
asentence. The demand for houses in all the great 
cities, and especially in London, is greater than the 
effective supply. A monopoly value has been created 
and is forcing rents steadily upwards, until at present 
the unskilled workman is losing much of the 
advantage of cheapened food in the ever-increas- 
ing tax upon his home. Fairly efficient by-laws 
passed against overcrowding have proved almost in- 
Operative owing to the natural pressure of the problem: 
families being squeezed into impossible limitations, 
from three rooms to two, from two rooms to one. 
Attempts to scatter them fail dismally owing to the 
fact that there is nowhere else for them to go. Re- 
peated efforts to mitigate the disease seem only to 
increase its menace. Philanthropists and others essay 
to lighten the pressure by building upwards many 
Stories into the smoky skies, and produce the 
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** block dwelling ” now universally condemned as the 
grave of civilisation. Local authorities clear a 
slum area at enormous expense and rebuild and 
reinhabit it with decent citizens, only to realise 
that they have merely tightened the congestion 
in all the surrounding districts. It is possible to stir 
up occasionally and produce a harrying and a scatter- 
ing; but such a policy only means a disturbance of 
other areas by the evicted inhabitants, and then the 
settling of the whole thing down again into a dead 
weight of acquiescence. The water fills the bottle and 
the cork is sealed. Under the circumstance any par- 
ticular disturbance of its muddy contents fails to pro- 
vide any permanent enlargement and deliverance. 

There is overcrowding within the home and over- 
crowding without; too many in a room, too many on 
an area; children reared in inimical, sickly life, both 
from the congestion of thrice-breathed air in the home 
and from the pent-up life in sunless streets outside it, 
A return to civilisation must recognise both these 
factors and not be content to remove one disease only 
by increasing the other. Fundamentally, therefore, the 
problem resolves itself into an increase of the effective 
supply of houses. Only by such increase can the over- 
crowding surerfluity be grafted out into satisfactory 
accommodation on the one hand, and on the other the 
monopoly value of the vent of the central districts be 
forced downwards and gradually disappear. In the 
inner ring of London this is the one political problem 
which directly affects the life of the people, and any 
intelligible policy which honestly could promise a relief 
in the rents would awaken a hope and political con- 
sciousness now almost dead. 

It is necessary to emphasise the necessity for an 
effective supply of houses. No help is provided by 
building in the outskirts, which for some reason or 
other is unavailable for the working class. The rent 
must not only be low, but low enough to allow for the 
additional expense of transit. That transit also must 
be rapid and suitable. It isoften asserted, with some 
contempt, that the workman will not move from the 
slum in the centre to the suburb on the outskirts, even 
when pleasant homes are there provided at reasonable 
cost. Those who have appreciated something of the 
scuffle and the squalor of the daily service from one to 
the other, the method of travelling particularly, say, 
from Liverpool-street to those lamentable suburbs 
which are served by the activities of the Great Eastern 
Railway, will cease to wonder at his reluctance. 

The problem of the slum is a special problem 
standing almost apart from the general question of 
overcrowding. Here the only hope of future develop- 
ment lies in the increased stringency of the obligation 
laid upon the owner of property to keep that property 
in desirable condition. Twenty years ago Mr. Cham- 
berlain advocated that condemned houses should be 
treated similarly to condemned meat as being equally 
a menace to the welfare of the citizen. At present 
there is a distinct and steady temptation for the owner 
of any complete area of slum property to allow it, 
when it has attained a certain stage of destruc- 
tion, continually to degenerate, in order that ulti- 
mately the magnitude of its squalor may compel 
the municipality to compulsory purchase, generally 
at enormously inflated prices. If the munici- 
pality, on the other hand, possess the right, either of 
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confiscation of property which is obviously a danger to 
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the neighbourhood, or of placing that property in 
decent repair, charging the owner with the prime cost, 
it is probable there would be a considerable stimulus 
to such owners to keep their tenants from falling below 
a certain level of comfort and gradually to eliminate 
the slum and its occupants. 

But beyond the slum is the overcrowded, but 
decent, working home, with the pressure of continually 
increasing rent upon the family budget. Here it is 
further competition in building that is needed, and 
everything that can increase building should be en- 
couraged so long as that building is regulated. At 
present, as we showed last week, suburban building is 
creating problems as desperate as the older, inherited 
problem of to-day, We may forward municipal build- 
ing, without, however, any great hope that this can 
develop into anything adequate to the demand of the 
increasing population. There is, perhaps, a better way 
in the acquisition by the town of the surrounding land, 
the planning out of development upon this land and the 
letting of the sites to private enterprise; development 
by such means creating desirable suburbs instead of 
the deplorable aggregations which are being created 
to-day. But the greatest aid to housing undoubtedly 
would be the new land policy in the cities. The rating 
of vacant land would immediately exercise a stimulus 
to building. The gradual transference of the unit of 
assessment from the building and land value t2gether 
to the land alone would mean a steady fall in the rating 
on the outskirts of the town, a steady, continuous 
pressure squeezing the people from the central conges- 
tion, and the possibilities of building at low rents on 
the boundaries of the city in semi-rural conditions. 
Professor Smart gave a striking illustration of this 
danger in the paper he read to the British Association 
last summer, when he showed that Glasgow is threa- 
tened with a fringe ot slums. 

All such changes must be accompanied by a con- 
tinued and active transit policy, through which, by 
every possible means, the municipalities will be en- 
couraged to develop the free flow of population in and 
out of their cities. Active, administrative energy in 
enforcing statutory obligation in connection with work- 
men’s trains might undoubtedly here prove helpful. 
The encouragement of the municipality to develop the 
new forms of locomotion, especially the new motor 
possibilities, might also aid. In London especially the 
transit which the London County Council, after years 
of struggle with private gain and Parliamentary 
stupidity, has been able to provide, still leaves the 
metropolis with the most imperfect system of any large 
town in the civilised world; a system quite unworthy 
to be compared with that of any small South American 
capital. 

It is only through this problem of transit and the 
freest flow of working peoples in and out of the city on 
the one hand and the problem of rating gradually 
lightening the tax on homes on the other (as serious 
an influence in the choking of the life of the people as 
the old tax on bread) that the housing problem can 
ever receive a permanent solution. The necessity for 
simultaneous development cannot be too strongly 
emphasised. The rating of vacant land, for example, 
without powers of purchase and control of the out- 
skirts would simply mean the creation of further 
nightmares, like West Ham and Willesden, of 
packed, huddled congestions of a dreariness and 


monotony unparalleled in the civilised world. 
The right to purchase land again on the out- 
skirts of the city, given to the authorities without 
some such valuation as that provided by the assess- 
ment for the purposes of rating, would merely mean 
the municipality entering as competitor into the open 
market and still further driving up the monopoly 
value. The right to develop garden suburbs again is 
of little use without the provision of efficient transit 
from these suburbs to the centres of business and 
manufacture. And further powers of active warfare 
against the slum, with the enforcement of laws against 
overcrowding and an active campaign against the slum 
landlord, would be of no value at all unless the other 
reforms suggested are simultaneously providing 


accommodation to which his victims may be trans- 
ferred. 





THE LATEST LIBERALISM IN 


OF ENGLAND. 

HE Liberal Churchman,* of which the first number 

has recently appeared, is the organ of a society 

which has been in existence for six years under the title 
of “The Churchmen’s Union for the Advancement of 
Liberal Religious Thought.” By issuing a quarterly 
publication this society proposes to appeal to that portion 
of the reaaing public which is interested in religious move- 
icnts end to give fuller information than it has yet done 
of its pusition and aims. Here in England the ac tivity 
of the Union has been stimulated by recent controversy 
relating to the Birth of our Lord; but its new organ 
makes - it evident that there is an English school, consist- 
ing clicf'y of a few able clergymen of “the Church of Eng- 
land, which desires to work in harmony with the Liberal 
Protestantism of the Continent, represented by Harnack 
in Germany and the late Auguste Sabatier in France, and 
with the still undeveloped Neo-Catholicism of the Abbé 


THE CHURCH 


Loisy. The general principle of these movements is a 
desire to retain an ethical Christianity, divested of 
“miracle,” and clothed in some religious forms accom- 


modated to the spirit of the age. That there should be 
English adherents of such a Christianity, and that it 
should have able advocacy in this country, will surprise 
no one ; but there will be doubt amongst us, felt not least 
by those who are most inclined to sympathise with it, 
whether the formularies of the Church of England can be 
acvantageously used by it. 

The special manifesto of this first number of the 
Liberal Churchman is an article on “The Task of Liberal 
Theology,” by the president of the Union, the Rev. W. D. 
Morrison, LL.D. The essence of Christianity, according 
to Dr. Morrison, is a “ belief that the whole organic order 
of the universe is dominated and penetrated by a Divine 
meaning, and that its supreme moral and spiritual ex- 
[Tession is seen in the historic personality of Jesus Christ 
and in the lives of all who follow him” (p. 15). This 
faith grows out of the experience of those who endeavour 
to be good. It clothes itself with varying expressions in 
different ages: in one age it clothed itself with the litera- 
ture of the New Testament, in another with the Creeds, 
in a third with the controversial Confessions of the 
Churches. But there is experience that does not agree 
in its testimony with that of Dr. Morrison and his fellow- 
believers. He will not deny the effort to lead a good life 
to Huxley, who held the cosmic force to be non-moral, and 
chose to be moral himself, and to do what he could to 
deter his fellow men from being immoral; or to Herbert 
Spencer, who held that nature, or the desire of gratifica- 
tion, was irresistibly compelling all men to be good, but 
who was so impatient that he was eager in assisting 
Nature ; or to Mr. Frederic Harrison, who thinks practical 
goodness of such importance that, in its intere st, he will 


~~ * The Liberal Churchman (Ww illiams and Norgate. 
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resolutely imagine the world to be the opposite of what 
science proves it to be. Dr. Morrison himself quotes 
Spencer’s well-known avowal that he had come to regard 
religious creeds with a certain sympathy; but he would 
hardly have persuaded him to use the Creeds of the 
Church and the worship founded upon them on the 
understanding that all such forms are merely symbolical. 

Dr. Rashdall, in an interesting article on Ritschlian- 
ism, expresses his view of Christianity thus: “ The moral 
consciousness of man constitutes the only revelation of 
God, and in Christ we see the moral consciousness of 
humanity at its highest” (p. 36). He has a different 
basis for Christianity from that of Dr. Morrison: “The 
true basis of Christianity is and must be (as it seems to 
me) the effect produced upon the heart and conscience by 
the Gospel-picture of Christ’s life, teaching, and _per- 
sonality” (p. 34). How this picture was composed does 
not seem to Dr. Rashdall, as I understand him, to be of 
fundamental importance; the essential fact is that in it 
we see the highest effort of man’s moral consciousness. He 
agrees with Ritschl and the Ritschlian school in attach- 
ing peculiar value to the impression made upon us by the 
Gospel-picture. 

Canon Henson, who writes upon “Clerical Subscrip- 
tion,” similarly holds that Christianity “is more justly 
presented as an attitude of the individual towards Jesus 
Christ than as an acceptance of a series of doctrinal pro- 
positions” (p. 45). But he leaves no doubt on the minds 
of his readers that he regards Jesus Christ as a Divine 
Lord. He goes further, and insists that no one ought to 
be allowed to become a minister of the Church of England 
unless he can sincerely profess a conviction that Christ 
is in such sense Divine as to claim worship from all man- 
kind. The writer of the article on “Dr. Gore and the 
Creeds,” who denounces the Bishop of Worcester as being 
“prepared to expel the Liberal clergy from the service of 
the Church,” must think Canon Henson hardly less 
illiberal than Bishop Gore. “No man who was not a very 
cynical and callous hypocrite could contemplate a life- 
time given up to the career of a Christian minister, imply- 
ing therefore throughout its course the conduct of a public 
service which is everywhere inspired by the conviction 
that Christ is Divine, unless within his own personal life 
that conviction were paramount. His _profes- 
sional activity would torture him as a very Nessus-robe.” 
These are not the Bishop’s words, but Canon Henson’s. 
My impression is that, if a clergyman adopting the views, 
say, of Professor Sabatier or Professor Harnack, were to 
remain in the ministry of the Church of England, Dr. 
Morrison would angrily resent his being stigmatised as a 
cynical and callous hypocrite. 

The belief that Christ is Divine, in the sense which 
“everywhere inspires the Church Service,” contemplates 
in the person of Jesus Christ such a departure from nor- 
mal evolution, so much that is incomprehensible, that 
any one holding it can hardly find much satisfaction in 
regarding everything that Christ did or that happened to 
him as natural. The greater seems to most of us to include 
the less. So at least I should have thought, if I had not 
been acquainted with the views of Dr. Abbott, the author 
of “The Kernel and the Husk,” who writes as a most 
devout worshipper of Jesus Christ, and yet prefers to 
believe in no other miracle but his existence. I do not 
anticipate that there will be many worshippers of Jesus of 
Nazareth who will be convinced that they understand him 
better without the Virgin Birth and the Gospel story of 
ihe Resurrection and His mighty works. And I believe 
that Englishmen in general, of whatever opinions, would 
rather not hear a follower of the new ethical Christianity 
reciting the liturgy of the Church of England. We know 
how to respect critics and men of science and philosophers 
of the least orthodox convictions; but there are many 
persons whom we admire and honour without thinking that 
they would be at home in the ministry of the Church. 


J. Luzweryn Davies. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION AT TEACHERS’ 
CONFERENCES. 


OST of the‘annual meetings of teachers concerned with 
M secondary education have now been held, and it is 
well, if possible, to trace the general trend of pro- 
fessional opinion on educational topics. To begin with the 
Board of Education. I had an opportunity last September of 
stating in Zhe Speaker certain causes for dissatisfaction 
with the action of the Board, one of these causes being a 
refusal to meet a joint delegacy of Head Masters and 
Assistant Masters on the subject of tenure. Happily, since 
then the Board has receded from that position, and on 
October 22 Sir W. Anson and Mr. Morant received a depu- 
tation, to which, however, no reply has yet been received. 
It would not be right to anticipate the tone of the reply, 
but it is firmly to be hoped that it will not be of the useless 
non-committal order. It will be remembered that in the 
summer the Board issued some regulations for Secondary 
Schools, the prefatory remarks to which by Mr. Morant have 
been widely and deservedly commended as conceived in a 
statesmanlike spirit. That part of the regulations, how- 
ever, which deals with grants does not meet with the appro- 
bation of the A.M.A., which contends that the average grant 
should have been increased, so as at least to equal that pay- 
able under the former regulations for Division A schools. 
Dr. Rouse, of the Headmasters’ Association, would have the 
grants calculated upon terminal attendance. This, how- 
ever, is a matter which can be set right, and trivial in com- 
parison with the general spirit in which the Board intends 
to use its control over Secondary Schools. From the outset, 
of course, many educationists resented the idea of organisa- 
tion by a State department, but it is obvious that it is quite 
possible to arrange matters so that we shall have the benefits 
of central control without sacrificing the individuality of 
school or teacher. But already there are not wanting symp- 
toms of red-tapism. Mr. Daniell, of the A.M.A., quoted 
the case of a certain highly-efficient London school, which 
recently earned about £2,500 per annum in grants from 
the L.C.C. and South Kensington, mainly for science. “ But 
the Board discovered that a certain science lesson was a 
quarter of an hour (horresco referens) shorter than the 
prescribed length, and ordered the time-table to be altered, 
so as to remove this cause of anguish to the sensitive soul 
of the department.” If this kind of dictation is to be in- 
flicted on Secondary Schools, schoolmasters should see to 
it that the germs of departmental infection are combated in 
its earliest stage. The Head Mistresses also object to the 
prescription of a certain number of hours to be spent in 
certain subjects, urging, e.g., that for girls three hours a 
week of science for four years consecutively is excessive. 
Reasonably enough, they demand freedom to vary the dis- 
tribution of time according to varying needs from term to 
term, and protest against so overloading the curriculum as 
to make afternoon school—at present most wisely dispensed 
with for girls—necessary. They ask that freedom in arrang- 
ing time-tables and curricula should be allowed to such 
schools as, under a system of inspection, give satisfactory 
evidence of their capacity to maintain a high standard of 
general efficiency, and say that they would deplore the 
issuing of rigid rules and regulations which would have the 
effect of hampering initiative and lessening sense of respon- 
sibility. When also we find Dr. Rouse moving a resolution 
at the Headmasters’ Association in favour of comparative 
freedom of curricula for schools which satisfy certain tests 
of a higher liberal education, we may be certain that there is 
good reason for an early protest against petty and injudi- 
cious interference by the Board. 

On the other hand, the proposal of the Board that candi- 
dates for pupil-teacherships in Elementary Schools should 
receive a substantial part of their education in Secondary 
Schools, rather than at pupil-teachers’ centres, has been 
received with a chorus of approval. The Headmasters’ 
Conference, however, agreed that something more than this 
is necessary, and that “something more” is well summed-up 
in two resolutions put before the Headmasters’ Association, 
(1) that it is desirable that as many recruits as possible for 
pupil-teacherships should be obtained from the ranks of 
ordinary pupils of Secondary Schools, and (2) that in order 
to effect this the salaries of assistant masters in Elementary 
Schools should be considerably increased. When will the 
public realise that if the Board of Education and Local 
Authorities would so alter the conditions of the teacher’s 
tcnure as to better his status and increase his pay, there 
would be no need for gigantic scholarship schemes (such 
as that of the L.C.C.) for assisting the supply of teachers, 
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have made up their minds more definitely. To say truth, 
it is a somewhat colourless document, harmless, and very 
general, but on the whole it suggests the right lines. The 
A.M.A. has faced the matter much more practically, and 
issued a well-considered report on the teaching of boys be- 
tween the ages of eight and sixteen, dividing them into four 
groups. The report is short, as it should be, for English 
literature is a matter for occasional suggestion and stimulus, 
rather than for persistent and highly-organised teaching. 
The Board can hardly fail to recognise the justice of the 
claim of the A.M.A. to be directly represented on the 
Teachers’ Registration Council, and when the new council 
comes into office on March 6 next we shall expect to see 
among its members a representative of that association 
In one other matter the assistants think that the Board has 


shown that want of decision and firmness which I illu 
trated last September. At their mecting they unanimous] 
expressed dissatisfaction that the Board had not allowed the 


governors of the Whitgift Grammar School (Croydon) to 
make any retiring allowance to an assistant master, on his 
being requested to resign after thirty-one years of satisfac- 
tory service, beyond a payment equivalent to one 
term's salary as a solatium. The funds would have 
allowed of a retiring allowance being granted, but it ap- 


pears that the Board shrank from creating a precedent! 
What, then, are we to expect from Local Authorities: In 
such matters, surely, it is vital that the Board should act 


justly in scorn of consequence. 


So much for the Board of 
Educ ation 


There are points in its recent policy which 

teachers accept with gratitude, but it is devoutly to be 

wished that individual initiative and freedom of curricula 
the admirable inheritance of English secondary teachers 
shall not be unduly interfered with. 

[ have not space here to deal with several important 
decisions arrived at by more than one section of teachers, 
but a word must be said as to the present state of the Greek 
question. The Headmasters’ Conference discussed compul- 
sory Greek in University Entrance Examinations, and sup- 
ported it by twenty-one votes to eight. The Assistant 
Masters rejected it by forty-nine to thirteen. To my 
mind these results show how extraordinarily difficult it is 
to consider disinterestedly questions which affect bread and 
butter. Nearly all the Headmasters of the Conference teach 
Greek, but only about 3 per cent. of the assistants 
Voila, mes messieurs! The Classical Association deter- 
mined to steer clear of the question, but indirectly it would 
ever and anon crop out, and I think it cannot be doubted 
that even the stoutest champions of the classical languages 
are beginning to yield to the insistent attacks of the public 
so far as Greek is concerned. Mr. T. E. Page advocated 

(to boys of all except the specialising top 
forms) of grammar and composition in Latin only, and the 
spending of more time on the acquisition of Greek litera- 
ture. If Greek is to be saved, this seems undoubtedly the 
right solution: the classical curriculum must be lightened 
by the sacrifice (for the large generality of boys) of Greek 
composition and grammar. In the nine or ten hours a 
week now allotted to him the classical teacher has quite as 
much as he can do to teach boys totranslate and appreciate a 
Latin and a Greek author, to instil the necessary grammar, 
to drill them in that soundest of logical and literary dis- 
ciplines, Latin prose, and to interest them in ancient and 
modern history and literature. Neither Oxford nor Cam- 
bridge have spoken decisively on compulsory Greek, stil] 
less on Greek fer se: the teachers seem to be guided 
mainly by vested interests. This question of curriculum 
will not be settled from above, but from below. The de- 
mands of the parents will slowly but surely settle the Greek 


question: it is theirs, and theirs only, tantas componere 
lites. , 


the teaching 


S. E. WINROLT. 





THE PREVENTION AND CURE OF FOGS. 


R. CHESTERTON, in explaining somewhere how 
much harder it is to understand things which are 


simple than things which are complex, has illus- 
trated his point by remarking upon the greater feasibility 
of making maps of labyrinths than of making maps of 
fogs. A casual glance at the two reports on London fogs, 
recently made to the Meteorological Council by Captain 
Carpenter and Mr. Lempfert, is sufficient to show that 
this particular difficulty is one which has now been over- 


baffling variety of mete rrological conditions Although 
most frequent in cold weather, and after sudden falls of 
temperature, they may be produced in London with the 
thermometer nearly up to 7o degrees. Under no barome 
trical conditions are we secure from fog of one sort or 
another. Wind is generally the fog’s greatest enemy, but 
many will flourish in a strong breeze, and “ cloud fogs, 
which appear to have become more common in London 
late, seem most at home in a wind blowing from ten to 
fifteen miles an hour. No correlation can be established 
between the distribution of fog and the geological formation 
of the ground which it covers, and the river and the park 
do not, as used to be supposed, act to any marked extent 
as breeding grounds. In the winter of 1901-2 it was found 
that fogs were much less frequent on Mondays than on 
other days, and several interesting lines of speculation were 
suggested. These were, however, somewhat rudely cut 
short when it was found that during last winter Monday 
vas much the foggiest day of the week. 

It can readily be imagined that an investigation into 
the habits of anything of so wayward a nature as fog wa 
almost necessarily bound to have rather the appearance of 
ending in smoke. To do the investigators justice, it should 
be remembered that the inquiry was handicapped and 
eventually cut short prematurely by lack of funds. In any 
case all that was aimed at was an improved method in 
forecasting the appearance, distribution, and disappearance 
of fogs, and no attempt was made to deal with what is, for 
most people, the more important practical question of how 
far it is possible to reduce their number or mitigate their 
unpleasantness. 

It has long been known that the discharge of electricity 
under a high pressure into a smoky or misty atmosphere 
had the effect of making the small particles of dust coalesce 
and deposit themselves on the solid objects within reach. 
More than twenty years ago Sir Oliver Lodge brought this 
fact into notice, and suggested that some such means 
might be adopted for dispersing fog. Within the last few 
years he has erected apparatus on this principle, both at 
Liverpool and Birmingham, in the open air, and has shown 
that on a small scale, at any rate, natural mist can be 
dispersed in this way, the water particles joining together 
and falling as rain. Until recently the chief objection to 
this process was the very great difficulty of getting a con- 
tinuous current at the extremely high electrical pressure 
about a million volts) required. This difficulty has recently 
been greatly minimised by the invention of the mercury 
vapour rectifier. It is now possible to take the current from 
the ordinary electric light supply, transform it to a high 
potential by means of an ordinary transformer, and finally, 
with the aid of the rectifier, convert the alternating current 
thus produced into a continuous one. If such a current 
be discharged through a flame or a series of points into 
the air at a considerable height, it is easy to keep an 
area of several hundred square yards free from fog. 

It is to be hoped, now that Professor Lodge’s plan can be 
worked on a larger scale than a mere laboratory experiment, 
that it may shortly be given a trial at some places in docks 
or on railways, where much trouble and expense in getting 
rid of fog would be worth while. Apart from the probable 
high cost (which Professor Lodge has not yet attempted to 
estimate), it is not likely that any development of such a 
plan as this could be usefully applied to driving fog from 
large town areas. To set up any considerable number of ap- 
pliances discharging electricity at a pressure of a million 
volts into the air might very well be found to produce conse- 
quences more serious than even the effects of fog itself 
Even if completely successful the sudden descent of the 
whole noxious contents of a London fog from the atmosphere 
upon streets, houses, clothes, and persons would be a most 
uncomfortable process. 

The nght way of attacking town fogs, as Sir Oliver him- 
self insists, is the old and straightforward one of dealing 
properly with our smoke. The thousands of tons of fuel dis- 
charged every year unburnt through the chimneys of our 
houses in London alone represent an appalling waste for 
which we deserve to suffer. Now that smoke-consuming 
grates have been invented, there is no excuse for the present 
state of things ; but not much improvement is likely to take 
place until domestic chimneys have been brought under the 
public control, to which the chimneys of premises used for 
trade 2re now subject. In the time of Edward I. an Act was 
passed restricting the choice of fuel for household use, but at 
the present time we may do almost as we like with our own 
fires. There are signs, fortunately, that we are becoming 
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more alive to the necessity of improving our ways. The 
Smoke Abatement Society is an encouraging sign of the 
times. Liverpool are proposing, in a private bill to be in- 
troduced next Session, to give themselves more stringent 
power over the smoke from steam vessels. Although we 

n hardly expect to abolish fogs for ever, the proper treat- 


ment of fires and furnaces would make them less frequent 
and less persistent, besides minimising the intensity and 
evil effects of those which were inevitable. 


A WANDERER IN HOLLAND. * 
I.—RorrerpaAM AND THE CANALS. 


T was possible until the autumn of 1904 to sail all 
the way to Rotterdam; but passengers by the 
Harwich route are now landed at the Hook, which is 
just a wharf and a railway station. I am sorry for 
this, because after a rough passage it was very pleasant 
to glide in the early morning steadily up the Maas and 
gradually acquire a sense of Dutch quietude and grey- 
ness. But to disembark at the Hook at 5 a.m. and 
proceed by train has now become a necessity ; and one 
therefore misses the river, with the little villages on 
its banks, each with a tiny canal-harbour of its own ; 
the groups of trees in the early mist ; the gulls and 
herons ; and the increasing traffic as one draws nearer 
Schiedam and at last reaches that forest of masts 
which is known as Rotterdam. 

But now that the only road to Rotterdam is the 

road of iron all that is past. And yet there is some 
compensation, for, short as the journey is, one may 
ground oneself very thoroughly in the characteristic 
scenery of Holland before it is finished. No one who 
looks steadily out of the windows between the Hook 
and Rotterdam has much to learn thereafter. Only 
changing skies and atmospheric effects can provide 
him with novelty, for most of Holland is like that. He 
has the formula. Nor is it necessarily new to him if he 
knows England well, North Holland being merely the 
Norfolk Broads, the Essex marshlands about Burnham- 
on-Crouch, extended. Only in its peculiarity of light 
and in its towns has Holland anything that we have 
not at home. 
_ England has even canal life too, if one cared to 
investigate it ; the Broads are populous with wherries 
and barges ; cheese is manufactured in a score of dis- 
tricts ; cows range our meadows as they range the 
meadows of the Dutch. We go to Holland to see the 
towns, the pictures, and the people. We go also 
because so many of us are so constituted that we never 
use our eyes until we are on foreign soil. It is as 
though a Cook’s ticket performed an operation for 
cataract. 

But because one can learn the character of Dutch 
scenery so quickly—on a single railway journey—I do 
not wish to suggest that henceforward it becomes 
monotonous and trite. One may learn the character of 
a friend very quickly and yet wish to be in his company 
continually. Holland is one of the most delightful 
countries to move about in ; everything that happens 
in itis of interest. Ihave never quite lost the sense 
of excitement upon crossing a canal in the train and 
getting a momentary glimpse of its receding straight- 
ness, perhaps broken by a brown sail. In a country 
Where, between the towns, so little happens, even the 
slightest things make a heightened appeal to the 
observer ; while one’s eyes are constantly kept bright 
and one’s mind stimulated by the ever-present fresh- 
ness and cleanness of the land and its air. 

Rotterdam, it should be said at once, is not a 
pleasant city. It must be approached as a centre of 
commerce and maritime industry, or not at all ; if you 
do not like sailor men and sailor ways, noisy streets 
and hurrying people, leave Rotterdam behind and let 
the train carry you to the Hague. It is not even 


* Copyright in U.S.A., by E. V. Lucas. 


particularly Dutch: it is cosmopolitan. The Dutch 
are quieter than this, and cleaner. And yet Rotterdam 
is unique—its church of St. Lawrence has a grey and 
sombre tower which has no equal in the country ; there 
is a windmill on the Cool Singel which is essential 
Holland ; the Boymans Museum has a few exquisite 
pictures ; there is a curiously fascinating stork in the 
Zoological Gardens; and the river is a scene of 
romantic energy by day and night. I think you must 
go to Rotterdam, though it be only for a few hours. 

At Rotterdam we see what the Londoner misses 
by having a river that is navigable in the larger sense 
only below his city. To see shipping at home we 
must take our tortuous way to the Pool; Rotterdam 
has the Pool in her midst. Great ships pass up and 
down all day. The Thames, once its bustling mercan- 
tile life is cut short by London Bridge, dwindles to a 
stream of pleasure ; the Maas becomes the Rhine. 

Not only big shipping: I think one may see barges 
and canal boats in greater variety at Rotterdam than 
anywhere else. One curious thing to be noticed as 
they lie at rest in the canals is the absence of men. A 
woman is always there ; her husband only rarely. The 
only visible captain is the fussy shrewish little dog 
which, suspicious of the whole world, patrols the boat 
from stem to stem, and warns you that it is against 
the law even to look at his property. I hope his bite is 
not equal to his bark. 

Every barge has its name. What the popular style 
was seven years ago when I was there last I cannot 
remember ; but to-day it is ‘‘ Wilhelmina.” English 
suburban villas have not a greater variety of fantastic 
names than the canal craft of Holland; nor, with all 
our monopoly of the word ‘‘home,”’ does the English 
suburban villa suggest such compact cosiness as one 
catches gleams of through their cabin windows or down 
their companions. 

Spring-cleaning goes on here, as in the Dutch 
houses, all the year round, and the domiciliary part of 
the vessel is spotless. Every bulwark has a washing 
tray that can be fixed or detached in a moment. ‘It 
is a fine day, let us kill something,” says the English- 
man. ‘‘Here’s an odd moment; let us wash some- 
thing,” says the Dutch vrouw. 

In some of the Rotterdam canals the barges are 
so packed that they lie touching each other, with their 
burgees flying all in the same direction, as the vanes 
of St. Sepulchre in Holborn cannot do. How they 
ever get disentangled again and proceed on their free 
way to their distant homes is a mystery. But in the 
shipping world incredible things can happen at night. 

One does not, perhaps, in Rotterdam realise all 
at once that every drop of water in these city-bound 
canals is related to every other drop of water in the 
other canals of Holland, however distant. I'rom any 
one canal you can reach in time every other. The 
canal is really much more the high road of the country 
than the road itself. The barge is the Pickford van 
of Holland. Here we see some of the secret of the 
Dutch deliberateness. A country which must wait for 
its goods until a barge brings them has every oppor- 
tunity of acquiring philosophic phlegm. 

After a while one gets accustomed to the canals 
and the odd spectacle (to us) of masts in the streets 
and sails inthe fields. All the Dutch towns are amphi- 
bious, although some are more watery than others. 

They do not use their wealth of water as we 
should. They do not swim in it, they do not race in it, 
they do not row for pleasure at all. Water is their 
servant, never a light-hearted companion. On my first 
visit to Holland I was in the company of a Cambridge 
oarsman who groaned day and night as he looked upon 
this ‘‘ waste of good material.” 

I can think of no more reposeful holiday than to 
step on board one of the barges wedged together in a 
Rotterdam canal, and, never lifting a finger to alter the 
natural course of events—to accelerate or divert—be 
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carried by it to, say, Harlingen in Friesland: between 
the meadows ; under the noses of the great black and 
white cows ; past herons fishing in the rushes ; through 
little villages with dazzling milk-cans being scoured on 
the banks, and the good wives washing, and saturnine 
smokers in black velvet slippers passing the time of 
day ; through big towns, by rows of sombre houses 
seen through a screen of leaves ; under low bridges 
crowded with children; through narrow locks; ever 
moving, moving, slowly and surely, sometimes sailing, 
sometimes quanting, sometimes being towed ; with the 
wide Dutch sky over head, and the plovers crying in it, 
and the clean west wind driving the windmills, and 
everything just as it was in Rembrandt’s day, and just 
as it will be five hundred years hence. 

Holland, when all is said, is a country of canals. 
It may have cities and pictures, windmills and cows, 
quaint buildings and quainter costumes, but it is a 
country of canals before all. The canals set the tune. 
The canals keep it deliberate and wise. 

One can be in Rotterdam, or in whatever town 
one’s travels really begin, but a very short time with- 
out discovering that the Dutch unit—the florin—is a 
very unsatisfactory servant. The dearness of Holland 
strikes one continually, but it does so with peculiar 
force if one has crossed the frontier from Belgium, 
where the unit is afranc. It is too muchto say that 
a sovereign in Holland is worth only twelve shillings : 
the case is not quite so extreme as that ; but a sovereign 
in Belgium is for all practical purposes worth twenty- 
five shillings, and the contrast after reaching Dutch 
soil is very striking. One has to recollect that the 
spidery letter ‘“f,” which in those friendly little 
restaurants in the Rue Hareng at Brussels had stood 
for a ‘‘ franc,” now symbolises that far more serious 
item the florin ; and f.1.50, which used to be a trifle of 
one-and-threepence, is now half-a-crown. 

Even in our own country, where we know 
something about the cost of things, we are continually 
conscious of the fallacy embodied in the statement that 
a sovereign is equal to twenty shillings. We know 
that in theory it is so ; but we know also that it is so 
only so long as the sovereign remains unchanged. 
Change it and it is worth next to nothing—half-a- 
sovereign and a little loose silver. But in Holland the 
disparity is even more pathetic. To change a sovereign 
there strikes one as the most ridiculous business trans- 
action of one’s life. 

Certain things in Holland are dear beyond all 
understanding. At the Hague, for example, we drank 
Eau d’Evian, a very popular bottled water for which 
in any French restaurant one expects to pay a few 
pence ; and when the bill arrived this simple fluid cut 
such a dashing figure in it that at first I could not 
recognise it at all. When I put the matter to the land- 
lord he explained that the duty made it impossible for 
him to charge less than f.1.50 (or half-a-crown) a bottle ; 
but I am told that his excuse was too fanciful. None 
the less half-a-crown was the charge, and apparently 
no one objects to pay it. The Dutch on pleasure or 
eating bent are prepared to pay these prices. One 
would expect to get a reasonable claret for such a 
figure ; but not in Holland. Wine is good there, but 
itis not cheap. Only in one hotel—and that in the 
unspoiled north, at Groningen—did I see wine placed 
automatically upon the table, as in France. 


E. V. Lucas. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAssincHam. 
Lonpon, Thursday. 
HE belief in an early dissolution is so generally 
held to-day that it may be said to have pene- 
trated both parties and to be a very serious fact in the 
situation. So far as the Government is concerned, | 


fancy it will be found that two influences have been at 
work. I believe I am correct in saying that Mr. 
Chamberlain strongly urged that the Ministry should 
go out on the Address, which would constitute its 
electoral programme. An Aliens Bill would be the 
modest stand-by of this strange adventure ; for 
Mr. Chamberlain’s argument is that this measure, 
useful as an electoral promise, would be valueless as 
an Act, a conclusion in which most politicians would 
be inclined to agree with him. Mr. Chamberlain is an 
expert in the art of promising things which somehow 
he does not find time or opportunity to provide, and it 
would be interesting to find aliens going the way of 
old age pensions. But my information is that the 
plan has not been accepted. This does not imply that 
the Government are going on to the end of the 
Session. For that it is difficult to find any adequate 
preparation, and in the absence of a serious attempt to 
carry through, a Spring dissolution is the obvious way 
out of Mr. Balfour's difficulties. 
* * . * . 


These largely arise, as I have often said, from the 
altered relationship between him and the Chamberlain 
party. It is idle to ignore two factors in the personal 
and internal situation in the late Unionist Party,the con- 
flicting wills and interests of the two factions, and the 
weakening of the personal ties between the two leaders. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s lieutenants do not disguise their 
feeling about the present Ministry, its weakness, its 
reliance on the personality of the Prime Minister, 
and speak with insistence of a dissolution as the 
first duty of the whole Protectionist man. On his 
part Mr. Chamberlain does not abate anything of his 
Protectionist doctrine. He talked pure Protection at 
Preston, with all the old fallacies dressed up to suit a 
desperately bad case. And on his side the Prime 
Minister tries to slip out of the worst implications of 
the Protectionist doctrine, to keep the candidates in 
bounds, by saying that Retaliation and a Colonial Con- 
ference represent the limits of true-blue Ministerialism. 
Moreover, he for once steps into the arena of the 
journalistic fight, and tries, too late, to establish a 
patronised Press of his own as against the Chamber- 
lainite combination. These manceuvres point to a real 
change of tactics on the Ministerial side. Formerly 
inert or merely defensive, as against the bolder deve- 
lopments of Chamberlainism, they are becoming hostile 
and active. We all know Mr. Chamberlain, and 
though it would be untrue to say that he has the 
Ministerial situation absolutely in his hands—for there 
is the entanglement with his son—he can certainly stop 
a dilatory policy when it is clearly, even ostentatiously, 
pointed at the heart of his own movement. 

* * * a & 


The news of Mr. Choate’s withdrawal from the 
American Embassy will be received with regret by 
those who have felt grateful for his sympathies with 
this country and his services in the improvement of 
Anglo-American relations, and whom he has pleased 
by his wit, his social tact, and his unaffected good 
humour and grace of bearing. Perhaps the more 
critical students of his career as American Ambas- 
sador would have been glad to add some such words 
as they could have applied to two, at least, of his pre- 
decessors. But times have changed, and I suppose we 
cannot hope that an American Ambassador nowadays 
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will be a messenger from one great democracy to 
another in the sense in which Lowell filled that place. 
Some of us have certainly missed Lowell’s note, and 
perhaps missed it most of all after reading or hearing 
Mr. Choate’s agreeable after-dinner speeches. Cer- 
tainly the two peoples are more kindly disposed to 
each other than they have ever been. And yet one 
feels as if the better minds in the two Republics—one 
crowned the other uncrowned—were not together as in 
the old days, and even that the commoner feelings 
have been over-expressed. Or perhaps they are 
together after all. For have they not both sinned 
together and applauded and flattered each others’ 


offences ? 
* #* * * ” 


As I have received some communications from 
Americans expressing dissent from the criticism of 
President Roosevelt's Message, I may perhaps quote 
this comment of approval from an American bearing 
an historic name and himself a figure of great weight 
in American society : 


“I cannot refrain from expressing my joyful feelings 
over your comments in 7he Speaker of December 10 on 
President Roosevelt’s recent Message. It is peculiarly 
gratifying, as the general English tone toward our bumptious 
chief ruler has n so disheartening to American haters 
of Imperialism and lovers of freedom. . . . 

“ Undoubtedly Roosevelt has attractive personal qualities 
and is simply obeying his inherited temperament. He is 
an overgrown boy, with a!l the exuberance and belligerency 
of one whose physical has exceeded his moral development. 
He has excellent impulses, which speedily die in the 
atmosphere of party dissent, although, in the case of negro 
rights in the South, showing notable sympathy and firm- 
ness—a course which appeals strongly to the latent anti- 
slavery feeling in the North. But in most ways he is a 
fifteenth-century man, born out of time, although I doubt 
whether in history the twentieth century will not compete 
with the fifteenth on the score of darkness. Much more 
culpable than the President, to my thinking, are Hay, Root, 
and Taft, all men of a different make-up, broadly educated, 
and never fusing at the low temperature that explodes the 
President. They cannot be excused on the same ground, 
all acting contrary to former professions, in violation of 
declared ideals.” 

. . * * * 

I am sorry if I described either a person or a party 
in terms which appear excessive to Mr. Eccles. With 
regard to the late M. Syveton, he impressed me un- 
favourably in an incident in the Chamber which I 
watched, and in his brutal attack on General André 
(perhaps a more unpardonable offence against the 
French code of social usage than it would have been 
against our own). I was not thinking so much of the 
private scandal ; but if Mr. Eccles imagines that this 
rests on the testimony of one or two people he is mis- 
taken. The hostile evidence is that of his wife, his 
step-daughter, his son-in-law, his servant, and of 
at least two supporting witnesses. The choice rests 
between suicide and a private assassination. I have 
carefully followed the progress of the investigation, 
and there is no shadow of a shade of proof of a 
“masonic crime.” That is the fantastic invention of 
thinkers of the type of Monsieur Drumont. 

* * * * + 

As for the character of the Nationalist Party, 
that stands in history. If Mr. Eccles thinks that it 
has acted as a moral corrective of a corrupt tendency in 
Republican politics, I cannot follow him. If he wants 
light on it, let him read Barrés’s Appel au Soldat and 
other revelations of the cou/isses of the Boulangist 
movement. Let him read the mere titles accompanying 
the subscriptions in the Libre Parole to the memory of 


Henry, perjurer and forger. Let him remember that 


this man and Esterhazy were (like Syveton) the heroes 
of this party. Above all, let him read, say for a month, 
their Press—the Patrie, the Jntransigeant, the Libre 
Parole, the Presse, and the rest. He will want no 
further guide. 
* * * * * 

Meanwhile, it looks as if the keystone of the arch 
which supported the Combes Government has been 
broken with M. Brisson’s defeat by M. Doumer. The 
late President of the Chamber was a very close friend 
and helper of the Combes policy, though he seemed 
to me singularly fair as well as very lofty in his de- 
meanour in the Tribune. M. Doumer, on the other hand, 
with M. Millerand, but not M. de Lanessan, in the 
background, was the chief engineer of the desperate 
movement of opposition which has at last been 
crowned with success. Of course, the theory which 
will now be put forward will be that the fall of M. 
Combes does not matter, for he can be succeeded by 
another ‘‘ homogeneous” Republican Government. I 
do not believe it. The defeat of M. Brisson points to 
serious defections in the Etienne group of the Bloc. This 
may eventually dissolve, the Jaurés Socialists, under 
pressure from their party, returning to independence. 
This in turn implies a reliance on the Conservatives and 
Nationalists, with, of course, the support of the 
Clericals. And with an active, restless, aggressive 
personality like M. Doumer, it means, I am afraid, a 
modification of the peace policy which has really beena 
distinctive note of the Combes Government. 

* * * + * 


A friend writes me: ‘‘ It was not a pleasant sight 
to see one of the Russian Grand Dukes playing at the 
tables at Monte Carlo the night after the fall of Port 
Arthur.” 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


GERMAN HOSTILITY TO ENGLAND. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sik,—The mountain stream that begins its course in 
the hills a brawling, bubbling, boisterous torrent often ends 
its career as a gentle, slow, fertilising agent over some rich 
alluvial plain. This is commonly the course followed by 
imperial races. England is now passing through the gentle 
stage ; Germany may be said to be at the beginning of her 
imperial mission im the former stage. A spirit of aggres- 
sion is characteristic of the earlier period and an enemy must 
be found, and for the moment there can be no doubt that 
Germany has found her enemy in this country. The ques- 
tion of immediate interest is whether Germany is merely 
passing through the normal course always traversed by 
peoples destined to win a world empire, or whether there 
are other and deeper causes for the decided spirit of 
antagonism shown by Germans to England. _ 

The slightest knowledge of history is sufficient to show 
that an enemy has always been necessary for Germany by 
reason of the discordant elements of which the Teutonic 
body is composed. 

Particularism, or the tendency of the various States to 
insist on their independent rights, is not dead, as very recent 
events have very plainly shown. It was “blood and iron” 
that first brought them together, and nothing but blood and 
iron on land or sea will keep the kingdoms and semi-inde- 
pendent States to their Prussian allegiance—that is to say, 
maintain the German unity necessary to support the empire. 
It is therefore essential always to hold the probability of a 
contest with some neighbouring country constantly before 
the German citizen. For a long time France was the bug- 
bear; now it is England. The hostility to England began 
immediately after the downfall of France in 1870, 1871, and 
has been steadily increasing in proportion to the need of 
proving to German voters that the army and navy are indis- 
pensable. Otherwise the Social Democrats and Republicans 
might raise an opposition to these expensive institutions 
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dangerous to the stability of the Imperial Government, which 
rests entirely on the army. ‘These, stated very shortly, ap- 
pear to me to be the chief causes for German hostility. Of 
course there are others, such as a desire to find an outlet for 
superfluous population in colonial settlements which cannot 
be won without sea power, and also the keen commercial 
rivalry between Germany and England. 

In my view, the recent assurances of Count von Bulow 
in the much-talked-of interview are of small importance. 
The Chancellor did little beyond dissociating himself and 
his Government from any official participation in an anti- 
English policy. That he was certain to do, and Bismarck 
would have done the same with regard to France and the 
French had he been interviewed in June, 1870. We need 
trouble ourselves very little about Count von Bilow’s pacific 
platitudes. England had to be chosen as the object of Ger- 
man hatred, because there was no other country to serve the 
purpose. France has already been dealt with. It is the 
settled traditionary policy of Germany to be on friendly 
terms with Russia. There is nothing to bring Germany into 
conflict with Austria. Therefore a crusade is made against 
Great Britain, with the avowed object of stopping Britons 
singing “Britannia Rules the Waves.” and substituting a 
German version with the word “Germania” instead of 
“ Britannia.” 

It is impossible to forcast the future. Possibly the con- 
flict will come with or without the results hoped for by Ger- 
mans. There is also the possibility that the Social Demo- 
cratic and Republican forces in Germany may have some- 
thing to say in the future to the further progress of Pan- 
Teutonic schemes of complete dominion of the world both 
on land and sea. There are plenty of signs of discontent at 
the colossal burden of taxation and dislike of the tyranny of 
obsoleta military rule.—Yours, etc., 

V. DE S. FOWKE. 


RELIGIOUS CONFORMITY. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


S1R,—My sympathies are divided between Mr. Trevelyan 
and Miles Amber. Miles Amber makes the suggestive re- 
mark that the real distinction is between mystics and agnos- 
tics. Is there not also a distinction between those who have 
and those who have not the liturgical instinct? Many people 
go to a place of worship, not because it is fashionable, not 
because they believe, not even to please particular persons, 
but to please themselves. They like worship, and music, and 
prayer, and ritual. These people are not hypocrites. Then 
there are others who are agnostics as regards creeds and in- 
different to forms, who, nevertheless, find hope and comfort 
in the simple and inspiring morality of the New Testament. 
Neither of these classes can be expected to advertise theit 
agnosticism or their disbelief in the mysteries of religion 
with a view to social martyrdom, especially as no martyrdom 
would await them. 

At the same time, we all know of hypocrites who go to 
church and chapel and profess to be zealous believers, in 
order to get on. This class adopts and keeps up the appear- 
ance of piety so as to qualify for emcluments or profitable 
positions, or to secure a good business connection ; it is so 
odious and so dangerous to society that we ought all, I 
think, to welcome Mr. Trevelyan’s attempt to bring compro- 
mise up to date, though he has not singled out the right 
people to attack.—Yours, etc., 

SCRUTATOR. 

January 2, 1905. 


THE HUNGRY FORTIES. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


SiR,—Is anybody quite in earnest in evoking the tragic 
memories of the hungry forties? Does anyone seriously 
believe that if Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Chaplin smote Mr. 
Asquith and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman hip and thigh 
from John o’ Groats to St. Michael’s Mount, those hard times 
would come back? 

It is a serious question whether for any attainable gain 
for British manufactures in colonial markets it would be 
worth while to risk having bread as dear as in France o1 
Germany. It could not possibly be dearer. In France, and 
even in Germany, the agricultural interest is still much more 
powerful than it was in England sixty years ago, and it is 
much weaker in England now. 

Duties no doubt, when once put on, go up; but even 
a 5s. duty would stimulate production in Manitoba to a 
point which would steady prices. In the meantime let me 
ask whether, either in France or Germany, the price of 


bread or wheat is as high as it was in England during the 
lusty seventies, when we were drinking ourselves out of the 
Alabama difficulty ?—Yours, etc., 
G. A. SIMCOX 
4, Park-place, St. James's, S.W. 





A WHALER'’'S' SONG. 


HERE are some that are fond of the galley, the 
beaked bitter snake of the seas 

Which rings with the cries of the rowers chained fast 
to the bench by the knees, 

And beaten and flogged by the soldiers, and chained by 
the wrists to the oar, 

As they row through the salt ot the spindrift that 
breaks white and bright by the shore. 


Ah! life it is hell on the galley ; but, ah! she is swift, 
she is swift, 

For the long yellow blades swing and quiver and tatter 
the seas into drift ; 

And the red-coats fire the cannon, and the oar-blades 
slash at the sea, 

But the whips crack quick at the flogging—oh! never 
the galley for me. 

There are some that are fond of aschooner that sweeps 
through the sea like a deer, 

With a flapping black banner above her, and swarthy 
sea-dogs at her gear, 

A straining white topsail and stunsail, a wicked brass 
pivoted gun, 

And little red stains on her planking to mark where 
the murders were done. : 


But it’s dreary afloat on a schooner, adrift in the 
sweltering calms, 

Giving ear to the roar of the rollers that burst at the 
roots of the palins ; 

With the water grown foul, and the rum gone, the 
tongue of you blackened with thirst, 

And the gallows, at last, in Jamaica——I reckon the 
schooner accurst. 


There’s many are fond of the frigate, black-hulled, 
with a ribbon of white, 

All pierced for the muzzles of cannon that jolly blue- 
jackets keep bright ; 

Her spars tower one on the other, her royals are 
dimmed in the clouds, 

And never a harp made the music one hears from the 
wind in her shrouds. 


But her little blue-coated lieutenants they lead you the 
life of a dog, 

They give you the cat at the gangway : they're handy 
at stopping your grog ; 

They’ve brass-work, and gun drill, and sail drill to 
worry and harry and wear, 

So I'll keep away from the frigate as long as lieutenants 
are there. 


And some have a word for the geordie, the blackened 
old brig from the Tyne, 

Grimed over with soot from the coal wharves and 
scurfed to the tops with the brine, 

And sluicing her decks as she squatters, and springing 
her spars as she sends, 

And wallowing south to the Medway with barnacles 
crusting her bends. 


But the best of all ships is the whaler that staggers 
due south full and by 

To the lonely blue seas where the whales go a-blowing 
bright sprays at the sky, 

Alone with the screaming grey sea-gulls, the rolling 
great kings of the sea— 

Oh! ship me to sail on a whaler, a whaler’s the hooker 
for me. 

Joun MASEFIELD. 
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LITERATURE. 


CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 


MR. FREEMAN’S LECTURES: AN AFTERMATH.* 


>), URING the eight or nine years in which he held 
the Regius Professorship of Modern History at 
Oxford Mr. Freeman’s thoughts and time were mainly 
occupied with the history of Sicily, the great under- 
taking which he did not live to complete. But he 
found leisure to devote serious and minute study, in 
connection with his professional lectures, to two critical 
periods in the development of Western Europe. 
He wrote some important papers on the early years 
of the fifth century; he studied the relations of the 
first Carlovingians with Italy and the Popes; and he 
lectured on the historians of the tenth century. In 
these two volumes we have the results, all that can be 
recovered, of these researches ; fragmentary but con- 
siderable, more considerable perhaps than many of us 
had ventured to hope. They were to have been edited 
by his friend and successor Mr. York Powell, whose 
premature death has recently been deplored by Oxford 
and by English historians. The author’s son-in-law, 
Mr. T. Scott Holmes, took up the task where Mr. 
York Powell left it, and we have to thank him for giving 
us this welcome ‘“ aftermath,” as he has called it, with 
so little delay. 

The greater and more important part of the first 
volume is notnew. The long discussion of the difficult 
story of the tyrants of Britain and Gaul, and their 
connection with the invasion of the Vandals and 
Suevians, in the first decade of the fifth century, 
appeared in the first number of the Znglish Historical 
Review. The investigation of the career of Boniface 
and his relations with Aetius was contributed to the 
same journal. But we have unpublished matter in the 
lectures on the Westgoths and Burgundians, on 
Wallia’s settlement of Aquitaine, and on Theodoric, the 
West Gothic king. 

Throughout these lectures Mr. Freeman kept in 
view his favourite contrast between Britain and Gaul : 


‘In much that I shall have to say to you from this chair 
I shall strive to guide you into Britain by way of Gaul, into 
England by way, if not of France, yet of the elements out of 
which France slowly grew. If I keep you long with the 
Goth and Frank in their Gaulish realms, it will be not only 
because of the surpassing interest and instruction of their 
story in their Gaulish realms, but also because a full under- 
standing of their position in their Gaulish realms is the best 
means to enable us by force of contrast to grasp the true 
position of the Angle and Saxon in their British realms. I 
am leading you to Northumbrian Baeda by the guidauce of 
Arvernian Gregory. If I am set in this chair to strive to 
show that European history is one unbroken tale, I am set 
in it also to strive to show that Englishmen are English- 
men.” 


This passage sounds dominant notes of Mr. Freeman’s 
historical work. Always ‘true to the kindred points ” 
of home and the GEcumene, he never forgets his own 


WESTERN EUROPE IN THE FIFTH CENTURY: AN AFTER- 
MATH. By the late E. A. Freeman. WesTeRN EUROPE IN THE 
EIGHTH CenTuRY AND ONWARD: AN AFTERMATH. By the late 
E A. Freeman. London: Macmillan andCo. 1904. 


island when he is dealing with universal history, he 
never loses from sight the movement of universal his- 
tory when he is dealing with his own island. It was 
‘ust these two points which drew him so strongly to the 
story of Sicily. There, on the one hand, he found, as it 
were, aconcentration of the Eternal Question, which 
was for him the main thread of ecumenical history ; on 
the other he found ample opportunities for comparison 
and contrast with Britain, in the ancient period between 
Greek and English colonisation, in a later age between 
the Norman Conquests of the two islands. Gregory, 
of Tours, to whom he refers in this characteristic 
passage, was especially precious to him, because the 
pages of his //zstory of the Franks supply the contrast 
between Gaul and Britain, which shows that 
“we are ourselves and not somebody else.” 
And whatever may be said against the ‘‘ Teutonic” 
theory—or, in the latest argo/ of critics, the ‘‘ Ger- 
manistic ” theory—Mr. Freeman in the main point for 
which he argues is assuredly right. He and Mr. 
Green did not recognise sufficiently the persistence of 
the older races, did not allow enough for the blending 
of the British natives with their Teutonic conquerors, 
assumed too easily a sweeping extermination of the 
older inhabitants ; but, when we allow for all this, the 
position of the Teutons in Britain stands out in marked 
contrast with the position of the Teutons in Gaul. 
The point at which ‘‘ Teutonism” is really being 
weakened by recent research is in Gaul, and this only 
serves to emphasise the general truth of Mr. Freeman's 
view. The strength and persistence of Roman in- 
fluence in Gaul comes out more fully the more it is 
investigated; and we are beginning to see that in 
feudalism itself the original elements are rather Roman 
than German. We may, indeed, say that Mr. Freeman 
has not given its due to the survival of Roman ideas 
and institutions after the withdrawal of the legions 
from Britain. He has not realised, as Mommsen has, 
the Roman attitude of Gildas. He quotes, but with- 
out comment, a valuable paper by his son-in-law, Mr. 
A. J. Evans, in which this aspect is admirably brought 
out. 

The lectures in the second volume are chiefly con- 
cerned with Charles Martel and Pippin. The bestowal 
of the Patriciate on Pippin, and the relations of both 
rulers with the Popes—round which such an enormous 
literature has gathered in Germany—are treated in 
great detail and with the writer’s wonted mastery of 
the material. In regard to the Patriciate, the main 
point for which Mr. Freeman argues is that the 
Emperor Constantine V. had something to say to the 
matter. Here we meet characteristic criticisms of 
modern Germans and others, who ‘‘ chatter about 
‘Greeks of the Lower Empire’” when they do not 
display ignorance of the Empire’s existence. He goes 
back with pleasure to the old German historian Luden, 
whom few consult now, because Luden, simply and 
without prejudice, takes the Emperor for granted as an 
essential element in the situation. 

The lucid pages on the vexed Donation of Pippin 
are of the highest value, but the reader will deeply 
regret that Mr. Freeman left no narrative of the Saracen 
wars of Charles Martel, a theme which would have 
been so congenial. The little he has left on the less- 
important Saracen campaigns of Pippin shows us what 
we have missed, 


J. B Bury. 
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MR. WILLIAM WATSON’S POEMS. 

THE PorMs oF WittiAmM Watson. Edited and arranged, with 
an introduction, by J. A. Spender. Two volumes. With 
portrait and many new poems. London: John Lane. 
Crown 8vo, gs. net. 

Any re-issue of Mr. Watson’s work is not only a pleasure 

in itself but is critically important and desirable, since he 

is eminently a man who not only deserves re-consideration 
but in some sense demands it. It may or may not be 
possible to decide that a literary work will not last, but 
it is generally possible to decide when it is not even 
meant to last. And this was true of much of the minor 
poetry (excellent in itself) which was springing up on all 
sides at the time when Mr. Watson first wrote. Not only 
was most of that work fugitive, but we may say that it 
was one of its merits to be fugitive, just as we may say 
that it is one of the merits of a bird to be fugitive, or 
one of the merits of an arrow to be fugitive. Some of the 
best of the minor poets were something better than poets ; 
they were young men; they were comrades and lovers, 

so full of life as to be able to be superior to mere im- 

mortality. Others were idiots, but idiots so unique as to 

be valuable at least for a moment, for folly is too sacred 

a thing for man to enjoy it long. But of all of them it 

may be said that their poetry would not have been so 

good if it had been more great. Their work was full of 
wild and childish experiments, sometimes successful, some- 
times a ruinous failure; but in all of them the failure 
was almost as interesting as the success, and in all of 
them the success was quite as absurd as the failure. In 
this sense extravagance is more modest than moderation, 
for extravagance does not claim to endure. Mr. William 

Watson does claim to endure. They piled their towers 

sky high, but they made them openly of earth and sand. 

He works more quietly than they, yet he is the most 

arrogant of all of them, for his material is a lump of that 

marble which was the mother of all the gods. 

A certain amount of the literary importance of Mr. 
Watson can no doubt be traced to the bewildering eccen- 
tricity of everybody else. It is possible for originality to 
be so popular that it becomes vulgar. It is possible that 
the whole ground of obvious invention may be rapidly 
covered ; that every kind of new thing should be brought 
sharply to the attention of everybody. The last man of 
science has declared not only that the moon is made of 
green cheese, but that he has eaten it. The last poet 
has declared, on the authority of a vision, that devils 
have halos and angels horns. It seems that there is 
nothing further that anyone can say that will make any- 
one else jump. The extravagance of what has gone before 
has made all extravagance tame. People are not merely 
at ease in Zion; they are at ease in limbo. Blood and 
thunder is so victorious that it cannot succeed ; men are 
too blinded with blood to see blood. Men are too 
deafened with thunder to hear the thunder. It seems as 
if the universe had shown to men its most startling, and 
they are not startled. It seems that nothing will startle 
them. 

But there is something which will startle them. 
Sanity will startle them, quietness will startle them, 
classical moderation will startle them. Any man walking 
easily and coolly in the conventional paths will touch with 
an explosion the deep conventions of the unconventional. 
Any contented man will seem to these discontented ones a 
sort of Anarchist. And this is one of the fundamental 
fascinations of the position of Mr. William Watson, both 
as a poet and as a philosopher. In a time when everyone 
was original, the only truly original thing left to do was 
not to be original at all. The still small voice of sanity 
came with a sort of hissing stab to remind us that the Lord 
was not in the thunder. The world caught its breath for 
a moment at the one genuine novelty of a man who did 
not try to be new. 

This element in Mr. Watson, of what may be called 
the arrestingly ordinary, owes much of its impressiveness, 
of course, to his own perfectly placid courage and consis- 


tency in maintaining the attitude. He meets the disdain 
of the decadents with a disdain equal to their own; he is 
fully as proud of being conventional as they can be of 
being unconventional. Some of his finest work has been 
written in defence of himself and his method, and under 
the impulse of this passionate and pugnacious decency. 
Nothing in recent rhetoric has been finer than the whole 
of the poem called “ Apologia,” and especially the passage 
in which in the middle of a grave and formal defence of 
classicism he turns dramatically upon the decadents : 
*“ For though of faulty and of erring walk, 

I have not suffered aught of frail in me 

To stain my song; I have not paid the world 

The evil and the insolent courtesy 

Of offering it my baseness as a gift.” 

This haughty and warlike note is more important in 
Mr. Watson’s work than has, I think, been commonly 
allowed. He is a’ classicist, but, like many other 
classicists, from Pope to Matthew Arnold, he is a hard 
hitter when he deals with certain matters. On certain 
things he is, indeed, a doubter, but his very confession of 
doubt on these has that quality of clearness and severity 
which characterises the man who knows when he has a 
conviction and when he has not. A great many soothing 
writers give us the impression of never having experienced 
doubt when the quiet unity of their work really proceeds 
from their never having experienced belief. Mr. Watson in 
stating his uncertainties implies his certainties, and these 
jatter are never very absent from his mind. Built into his 
very bones is that old English last-century thing which the 
flimsy moderns cannot endure or understand—the didactic 
spirit, the spirit which tells the great man to tell other 
men simply and fully the whole of his mind. As in the 
great English agnostics of the Huxley period, even igno- 
rance itself has a responsibility. Even if he has nothing 
to say it is his duty to say so. ; 

The main matter of Mr. Watson’s doubt or uncer- 
tainty is religion. The main matter of his faith or certitude 
is patriotism. He is absolutely convinced that he is stand. 
ing, and rightly standing, for the whole great historic 
tradition of English letters and English landscape. He is 
defending it against a host of foreign influences, against 
the influence, against the turgidity and obscurity which 
we have copied from the literature of Germany, against 
the cheapness and over emphasis which we have borrowed 
from the literature of America, against the mistiness and 
melancholy which we have borrowed from the literature 
of Norway, against the fastidiousness and cruelty which 
we have borrowed from the literature of France. In 
fighting for the wholesome and massive qualities of great 
English poetry he feels, rightly, that he is fighting for 
something which is, like all precious things, in perpetual 
and incurable peril. His objection to Imperialism is, of 
course, wholly of this kind; he realises what all other 
serious people will realise very soon, that if the Imperialist 
movement goes on for another twenty years (which, fortu- 
nately, it will not do) it is doubtful whether there will be 
any English people left at all. Purely literary as Mr. 
Watson is, he has in his heart a certain still vigilance 
which is as military as that of a sentinel. His very tradi- 
tionalism partakes of the nature of warlike obedience. 
He follows Milton and Wordsworth as he would follow a 
volunteer colonel or an impromptu captain if a foreign 
army were pouring through the gate of Dover. 

G. K. CHESTERTON. 





PURITANISM. 


THE TEMPER OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY IN ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. By Barrett Wendell, Professor of English at 
Harvard. Macmillan. 7s. net. 

Tuts book, which is a reprint of the Clark Lectures de- 

livered at Cambridge in 1902-3, is less concerned with 

literature than the title leads one to expect. The title, 
indeed, promises generalities rather than criticisms of 
particular authors; but Mr. Wendell’s generalities con- 
cern the state of mind of England in the seventeenth cen- 
tury at least as much as its literature. Indeed, he writes 
of the great poets of that time, Milton excepted, in a 
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rather half-hearted way, as if their interest were mainly 
historical and as if they were altogether degenerate sons 
of the Elizabethans. All that he says, however, on the 
striking contrast between the Elizabethans and their suc- 
cessors in literature is excellent, and much of it has never 
been so well said before; but the best of the book is 
contained in the chapters on Puritanism. Mr. Wendell 
himself says that, being an American, he is likely to under- 
stand the Puritans better than most Englishmen, and 
certainly no Englishman has ever made the mystery of 
Puritanism so plain in so few words. It is a subject which 
has very little to do with literature. Mr. Wendell hardly 
even attempts to connect it with literature, but it is, after 
all, only a formal defect that the best part of a book 
should not be comprehended in the title, and it would 
be pedantic to quarrel with Mr. Wendell because he has 
travelled outside his subject so as to give us his best. 

Puritanism, Mr. Wendell points out, was the creed of 
a class who, before the Reformation, had their creed im- 
posed upon them. “ Loosed for better or worse from the old 
consoling authority of the United Catholic Church, they 
were forced to seek for themselves the everlasting truth 
which should explain and atone for the sins of man- 
kind.” They were a class for whom life was hard, and 
the faith they made for themselves was real to them, be 
cause it expressed the facts of life as they knew them. 
Life in their experience was cruel and bitter, and this they 
accounted for by the wickedness of mankind, and espe- 
cially and most naturally by the wickedness of the great. 
Their™ dogmas were those of Calvinism.  “ Unfailing 
faith in its broad tenets was the basis of all Puritan 
character.” This fact, Mr. Wendell says, has been much 
neglected by historians; yet it is the most significant fact 
of all that concern Puritanism. Only a people resentful 
of the world as their fellow creatures had made it ould 
embrace Calvinism with the gusto of the Puritans. Cal- 
vinism is the most logical of all creeds, but its logic would 
not have been to the taste of Englishmen if it had not 
seemed to them the logic of facts. No people at ease 
in this life could take Calvinism to their hearts, for it is 
the creed of a state of mind which takes a dour pleasure 
in stating reality at its worst. The facts on which its 
dogmas were based, says Mr. Wendell, “ are just the facts 
which we call the struggle for existence and the survival 
of the fittest. Throughout nature if one organism shall 
live myriads must perish.” So the Calvinists held that 
salvation is the lot of but one man in a million. Just as 
there are now “ realistic ” novelists, who put the worst con- 
struction they can upon the facts of science, and express 
that construction in melancholy tales, who write with a 
kind of cold rage against the vileness and misery of man, 
so Calvinism was a realistic creed which put the most 
ominous construction it could upon all that was supposed 
to be known about God’s relations with man, believing that 
the wickedness of man justified any extreme of divine 
severity. 

Yet this dark faith was illuminated by one rey of 
transcendent hope. The mercy of God, says Mr. Wendell, 
“offered to certain human beings, chosen no man could tell 
by what impulse of divine pleasure, the unspeakable grace 
of unmerited salvation.” The salvation might be granted 
to any man, however vile, because even the best of men 
Were utterly vile in God’s eyes, and compared with His 
perfection there were no degrees in their vileness. So every 
Puritan dared to hope that he was one of the elect, and 
he could be sure of this only if he could feel “ that his own 
will was miraculously harmonious with God's.” It is a 
fact, for which many reasons can be given though none 
will altogether explain it, that the hope of salvation and 
the fear of damnation were as real to the Puritans, and 
a hundred times as intense, as hunger and thirst are to the 
ordinary run of men. “ At heart,” says Mr. Wendell, “the 
typical Puritan became one whose whole spiritual life was 
passed in eager, intense effort, renewed day by day, to dis- 
cover whether it was indeed possible for his errant human 
will to work in true consonance with the will of God. If so, 
he was saved, and all earthly interests shrank into the insig- 


nificance of earth. If not, why, earthly matters mattered 
little either, for whatever fleeting joys or grandeur might 
mitigate the vexation of this twinkling instant of human 
wakefulness, the eternity of woe to come made them mean- 
ingless.” It is strange that such a faith should have any 
comfort for anyone. Yet, as Mr. Wendell says, it had a 
singular power of comforting people who had failed to 
prosper on earth, and were disposed to envy those who 
had succeeded ; for the man who felt himself assured of 
salvation could look with grim humour at the passing 
triumph of those whose infernal sufferings should presently 
enhance his saintly joy. Like “the stern Tertullian,” the 
Puritan at his grimmest thought that the pleasures of the 
blest would be enhanced by the spectacle of the tortures of 
the damned. 

The men who held this dreadful creed did their coun- 
try immense political services; and many of them, no 
doubt, lived noble lives. But we are not even yet in 
England, still less in Scotland, quite free of the shadow 
of Puritanism and the morbid fears which infest it. It is 
no reproach to a people who found life hard and bitter 
that they should have chosen a creed which expressed their 
experience of life ; but it is no less certain that that creed 
was an unwholesome one and unfitted to make the best of 
the men who embraced it. If one set of scientific facts 
might seem, by a stretch of fancy, to be expressed in it 
another set absolutely condemns it. It is bad for the mind 
to be always turned in upon itself, and the desire of the 
Puritan to be assured of salvation by an incessant examina- 
tion of self caused a kind of spiritual hypochondria to be 
endemic in England, and still more in Scotland, through- 
out the seventeenth century. No one can read the ghastly 
chapters in Buckle which describe the religious fanaticism 
of Scotland in the seventeenth and a great part of the 
eighteenth century without feeling that that fanaticism made 
every man a tyrant over himself and all subject to him with 
a closer and more incessant tyranny than the Inquisi- 
tion ever exercised. To be a tyrant over yourself, or to 
have a tyrant for a father, is to be in a worse case than 
to be oppressed by the worst Government that ever afflicted 
mankind; and the Puritan was a tyrant of himself and 
of his family. Even in Milton, whose best poetry has no- 
thing of the worst part of Puritanism in it, there is a 
strain of savagery which shocks us in a great poet. When 
he comes to think on certain subjects he loses his reason ; 
moral indignation is morbidly developed in him, and the 
vileness of his opponents puts them as utterly below all 
rights as if they were men and he the Calvinist’s God. 
But the diseases of Puritanism are for us more 
strikingly shown in a writer much nearer to our own time. 
Thomas Carlyle, though he had shed all its dogmas, was 
still a Puritan in all his ways of thought and particularly 
in his attitude to his fellow men. Their imperfections filled 
him with a kind of theologic rage. His mind was in- 
flamed with morbid moral indignation. Any tale of ruth- 
less extirpation pleased him as much as the Puritans were 
pleasea with the massacres of the Canaanites. Men, as 
men, had no rights for him. They were blind fools of 
whom a hero arose now and again to make an example. 
Carlyle’s God, though He might scorn the anthropomor- 
phism of earlier times, was still man enough to be angry 
with men; and he arrogated to himself the wrath of that 
God. He was oppressed with a Puritan sense of the 
seriousness of life, though he had lost the Puritan belief 
in damnation and salvation which first begot it, and that 
sense embittered him against all the pleasant trifles that 
help to make up a wise and happy life, and against many 
things that were not trifles. As the Puritans raged against 
the theatre, so he raged against the opera, and for the 
same reason. It seemed to him a sinful waste of time 
and pains. The Puritan thought all time was wasted 
that was not spent upon the great business of self-examina- 
tion. His creed cut him off from his fellow men and 
left him alone with an angry god. His other-worldliness 
dehumanised him as much as cosmopolitan finance de- 
humanises its devotees. His celestial ambitions made 
him as unfit to live. as if they had been worldly. He was, 
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in fact, an unnatural product of a sudden crisis in history, 
and nature revolted suddenly and grossly against his yoke. 
The revolt was uglier than the tyranny it overthrew. 
Seven devils entered into the country the Puritan had 
swept and garnished. Men sinned_with a kind of insolence 
and conscious brutality unknown to the most dissolute 
of their fathers. They hoped by their sins to scare away 
the nightmare which the Puritans had conjured up: but 
through all the grossness of the Restoration and the 
Georges that nightmare was never shaken off, and we 
are scarcely yet free from it. There is still something 
fierce and fanatical in both our vices and our devotions. 
Our minds have a morbid taint, like the memory of a 
great shock, which is the memory and the inheritance of 
Puritanism. A. CLUTTON-BROCK. 





THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
With preface and 
Macmillan, 


GLIMPSES OF 

Diary AND LETTERS OF MADAME D’ARBLAY. 
notes by Austin Dobson. Vol. I. London: 
1os, 6d. net. 

LiFE AND LETTERS AT BATH IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
By A. Barbeau. With a preface by Austin Dobson. Lon- 
don: Heinemann. 15s. net. 

THE curious ebb and flow to which literary reputations are 

subject has lately been bringing the name of Fanny Burney 

into a renewed prominence, of which one agreeable sign is 
this new edition of her delightful diary—a work that ought 
to stand beside Boswell on everybody's shelves, not per- 
haps often to be read through, but constantly to be taken 
up. This first volume opens with the publication of 

Evelina and closes just after the sudden death of Mr. 

Thrale ; it contains, that is to say, the period in which the 

painfully shy and self-conscious, yet flattered, young lady 

was most severely “ lionised.” 

A good many unkind observations have been made 
about Fanny Burney’s vanity ; but fair-minded readers may 
rather be disposed to admire her steady-headedness amid 
so much adulation. The genuine humility with which she 
accepts unmurmuringly the adverse verdict of her father 
and Mr. Crisp upon her half-written comedy is, in the cir- 
cumstances, almost touching. Nor is her sprightly pea 
malicious. So keen a perception of the absurd must often 
have tempted her to “ charge” the caricature—especially 
in writing, not for the public, but for a sister who was 
almost a second self—but she very seldom does so. It is 
impossible to read these pages without feeling that the 
“little character-monger,” as Johnson called her, must in 
intimacy have been singularly good company, and also 
that she fully deserved the admiration which he declared 
“for her observation, for her good sense, for her humour, 
for her discernment, and for her manner of expressing 
them.” 

Though she was a devoted and a constant friend, her 
affections did not blunt her power of characterisation. 
She has given us a charming view of Johnson at his kindest 
and gayest, but she never idealises away his asperities. 
To her we owe, for instance, his delightful speech about 
Sir John Hawkins : 

“Why really, I believe him to be an honest man at the 
bottom: but to be sure he is penurious, and he is mean, 
and it must be owned he has a degree of brutality and a 
tendency to savageness that cannot be defended.” 

She records, too, how, while their acquaintance was still 

young, he thus replied to Mrs. Thrale’s hope that he was 

well : 

“Why no, madam I could not sleep at all; 
there I lay, restless and uneasy, and thinking all the time 
of Miss Burney. Perhaps I have offended her, thought I; 
perhaps she is angry; I have seen her but once, and I 
taiked to her of a rasher! I have been endeavour- 
ing to find some excuse and, as I could not sleep, I got up 
and looked for some authority for the word; and I find, 
madam, it is used in Dryden: in one of his proiogues he 
says, ‘And snatch a homely rasher from the coals.’ ” 

It is also from Miss Burney that we learn of the non- 

existence of a roasting-jack in Dr. Johnson’s kitchen: 

“Mr, T.: ‘No jack! Why, how do they manage with- 
out ?’ 

“Dr. J.: ‘Small joints, I believe, they manage with a 
string, and larger are done at the tavern. I have some 
thoughts (with a profound gravity) of buying a jack, be- 
cause I think a jack is some credit to a house.’” 


A little later, in the same conversation, the great lexico- 
grapher sums up Miss Carmichael thus: 

“Poll is a stupid slut; I had some hopes of her at first ; 
but when I talked to her tightly and closely, I could make 
nothing of her; she was wiggle-waggle, and I could never 
persuade her to be categorical.” 

Imperceptibly, without any set description, we are 
made to feel the characters of Mr., Mrs., and Miss Thrale. 
and to suspect, in spite of ourselves, that the lady of 
Streatham, with all her kindness and good temper, some- 
times had faults of taste that made persons of finer percep- 
tions wince. A whole comedy lies in her speech to Dr. 
Johnson : 

‘““T remember, sir, when we were travelling in Wales how 
you called me to account for my civility .... ‘Madam,’ 
you said, ‘let me have no more of this idle commendation 
of nothing. Why is it that, whatever you see, and whoever 
you see, you are to be so indiscriminately lavish of praise ?’ 
‘Why I'll tell you, sir,’ Said I, ‘When I am with you and 
Mr. Thrale and Queeny, I am obliged to be civil for 
four!’ ” 

Here is a characteristic vignette, vivid and, alas! not alto- 
gether grammatical : 

“A gentleman inquiring for my father, was asked into 
the parlour. The then inhabitants were only my mother 
and me. In entered a square old gentleman, well wigged, 
formal, grave, and important. He seated himself. My 
mother asked if he had any message for my father.” . 

““* No, none.’ 

“Then he regarded me with a certain dry kind of atten- 
tion for some time; after which, turning suddenly to my 
mother, he demanded : : 

“* Pray, ma’am, is this your daughter ?’ 

“eVes, amr.’ 

“Oh! this is Evelina, is it ?’ 

“*No, sir,’ cried I, staring at him, and glad none of 
you were in the way to say ‘ Yes.’ 

*““* No?’ repeated he, incredulous; 
Evelina, ma’am?’ 

*** Dear, no, sir,’ again quoth I, staring harder. 

“*Ma’am,’ cried he, drily, ‘I beg your pardon! 
understood your name was Evelina.’ 

‘** And soon after, he went away.” 

The illustrations are exactly what they should be, 
but Mr. Dobson’s excellent notes are a little too much 
after the pattern of Sam Weller’s valentine — which 
was designed to make the recipient wish there was 
more of it. For instance, some readers will fail to see 
that Mrs. L——, who talks of “ Miss Elena” and “ Mrs. 
Belmont,” is misnaming characters in Evelina; and the 
vast majority will assuredly miss the point of Mrs. 
Thrale’s “ excellent nickname,” “The Duchess of Mon- 
mouth,” for a lady who was “fine and tawdry, with a 
thousand frippery ornaments and old-fashioned furbelows.” 
The allusion is to Monmouth-street, Seven Dials, once a 
well-known market for second-hand clothing, and the 
theme of an article in Sketches by Boz. 

M. Barbeau’s book covers part of the same ground— 


‘is not your name 


I had 





as well as much more—for Miss Burney was in Bath, more - 


than once, and visited Lady Miller, whose famous vase, 
into which her friends dropped poetical effusions, is de- 
picted upon his title-page. Many and interesting are the 
figures who flit across his stage: Richardson, Fielding, 
Smollett, Pope, the admirable Ralph Allen, Jane Austen, 
Mrs. Siddons, and Garrick, Gainsborough, and Lawrence, 
Sheridan and the Linleys, Wesley and Selina Countess of 
Huntingdon are but a few among the names of Bath’s 
visitors or residents. But of these able or estimable per- 
sons none produced so much direct effect upon Bath, or 
possibly so much indirect effect upon English social life, as 
did a man without birth, wealth, intellect, or elevation of 
character—Beau Nash. It was he who not only reformed 
demeanour and costume at public assemblies, but also, 
by banishing the sword from a gentleman’s ordinary dress. 
did more, perhaps, than all the law-givers towards the 
abatement of duelling. He likewise waged war upon 
private entertainments, and under his rule social life in 
Bath was carried on entirely in public—to the vast im- 
provement, it would appear, of English manners. This 
ordinance did not, apparently, very long outlive him, 
for, nineteen years after his death, we find Mrs. Thrale 
and her party carefully avoiding public assemblies and 
attending innumerable private parties. But his reign had 
done its work, as we may judge if we compare the Bath of 
Smollett or Fielding with the Bath of Sheridan. 
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The love story of Sheridan and the beautiful Eliza 
Linley—of which Bath was the principal scene—occupies 
od many pages and gives occasion for a charming re- 
production of Gainsborough’s double portrait, in the 
Dulwich Gallery, of her and her sister. 

The proofs of the index appear to have been not 
ys carefully corrected; and the Prince Robert, un- 
n to English readers, of whom— following, no doubt, 
Mémoires de Grammonti—M. Barbeau speaks on 
105, is really our old friend Prince Rupert. These, 
ever, are trifling slips in a volume representing 
cumulation of precise and detailed knowledge 

h as few English writers could match. 
The name of the translator, whose work {s well done, 


it appear. 





FORGOTTEN EMPIRES. 

fur EaRty History or INDIA FROM 600 B.C. TO THE 
MUHAMMADAN Conguest. By Viveent A. Smith. Oxford: 

Atthe Clarendon Press. 1904. 14s. net. 

PikoUGH TOWN AND JUNGLE: FouRTEEN THOUSAND MILES 
A-WHEEL AMONG THE TEMPLES AND P&OPLE OF THE INDIAN 
PLAIN. By William Hunter Workman, M.D., and Fanny 
Bullock Workman. London: Unwin. 1994. 21s. net. 

[ue Muhammadan conquerors of India were at no pains 
uide the contempt with which they regarded earlier 
lisations and religions. Hindu architecture was asso- 

d with idolatrous worship; Sanskrit literature en 
suiined a false mythology. From the invasion of Mahmud 

Ghazni in the eleventh century to the triumph of the 

gul Akbar, who first understood that stable sovereignty 

plied toleration, the Moslems came to destroy rather 

i to reign. And yet the writing of history was a 

hammadan importation. The new dynasties were care- 

to have their military and political achievements set 
vn for coming generations to read, and some Moslem 
princes, notably Babar, were themselves skilful in the 
ting of memoirs. For the last eight centuries or so we 
precise information, varying, of course, in fulness of 

but until modern archxologists had collated the 
lts of scattered research among monuments and coins 

: could be known of the political record of early India, 
i¢ Hindu mind was devoted to studies deeper than the 
recording of wars and administration: to the Indian philo- 
er the world of phenomena was absolutely unim- 
riant. Nor did men of letters care to garner the facts 
political life: historical characters appear in Sanskrit 
mas, but they are shown in a legendary presentment. 

To the Sanskrit writers, even more than to Aristotle, 

peetry was orovcatore pov Tie igropiac. We have two great 
ics, but no history except a twelfth-century chronicle of 

Kashmir, 

Thus while a great deal could be affirmed with com- 
parative certainty about the religion, the civilisation, 
d social life of pre-Muhammadan India—since the books 
igion and law reveal much to the scholar—for definite 
ormation on events our fathers had to depend on the 
casual remarks of early visitors to the country. The details 
' Alexander's campaign were of course accessible, while 

a litle later Megasthenes, Ambassador of Seleukus Nikator 

at the Court of Chandragupta of Pataliputra (Patna), left 

a record of his observations. As time went on commercial 

telations aros¢ between India and the Roman Empire, and 

\ fair amount of information, of a haphazard kind, is to be 

erived from Greek and Latin writers. as Mr. M’Crindle’s 

aders are aware. But the course of events in Asia drove 

a barbarous wedge between India and Europe, and from 

the fourth to the seventh century the only literary authori- 

ties are Chinese pilgrims who came to do reverence to the 
places associated with the life of the Buddha. 

The last thirty or forty years, however, have seen a 

at change. Inscriptions have been deciphered, coins 

have been studied. The archxologist and the numismatist 

have done much to fill the gaps left by literature. The 

very existence of Greek or semi-Greek princes on the 

Punjab frontier has been revealed by the discovery of speci- 

mens of their coinage. Mr. Vincent Smith is justified in 

considering that the time has come to summarise the in- 
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formation buried away from the ordinary reader in learned 
periodicals. Mr. Smith is far removed from the type of 
the writers to whom it generally falls to make accessible 
the results of original inquiry; he has himself done much 
pioneer work as an archeologist, and is in a position to 
criticise with exact knowledge the theories of his co- 
workers. His little Z7fe of Asoka, the Buddhist Emperor, 
gave earnest of his literary ability, and his new book is a 
thoroughly satisfactory account of the political history of 
India, so far as it has been recovered, for some eighteen 
centuries. 

For the earliest period he uses with caution the 
Puranas, but events are still vague before the advent of 
Alexander. Mr. Smith’s description of the Macedonian 
invasion is the best that has been written. The invasion 
was, after all, a mere raid, and it is to be noticed that 
Alexander made no impression on India as a whole. To 
Central Asia he is a legendary hero: Persian poetry 
abounds with references to Iskandar, and rude chieftains 
on the Hindu Kush to-day claim descent from him. But 
India, outside the Punjab, hardly learned his name. With 
his retreat, however, there arose an imperial State in Hindu- 
stan, and the Maurya sovereigns of Magadha, who ruled 
at Patna, created a real power. Asoka, Chandragupta’s 
grandson, lives in history chiefly as the patron of Budd- 
hism, but the inscriptions which he left in remote corners 
of India attest the extent of his rule. By the second 
century B.c. the Maurya power was broken, Buddhism 
was beginning to give way to a Brahminical reaction, and 
history tells us only of Indo-Greek and Indo-Parthian 
princelings in the North-west. Soon the great racial move- 
ments in inner Asia sent down on India a wave of Scythian 
invaders, who were, strange as it may seem, content to 
inscribe their names in Greek on their coinage and to be 
converted to the religion of their new subjects. The 
Scythian Kanishka, in the first century of our era, was a 
Buddhist. Persian influence—when the Sassanids built up 
once more a Persian Empire on the ruins of Parthia—ex- 
tended into the Punjab, while a new Gupta dynasty re- 
newed the glories of Magadha for a time. In the seventh 
century a Punjab chieftain, Harsha, created a powerful 
State which claimed authority over most of Hindustan ; the 
pilgrim, Hiuen Tsang, bears witness to its dominion. But 
hordes of savage Huns soon brought chaos into Northern 
India, and though their dominion was as evanescent as that 
of Attila in Europe, no other native empire arose on its 
ruins. When the Muhammadans came they found a multi- 
tude of petty States. Through all these centuries the 
Dekkan, the South, had lived its own life; the Dravidian 
races had a characteristic architecture, but we know little 
of their history until, in the Muhammadan period, the 
Hindu kingdom of Vijayanagar maintained a fine resistance 
to the Northern invaders. 

Mr. Smith has been careful to set himself limits which 
may disappoint some of his readers. He has not written 
the history of Indian religions, and to profit by his book 
the reader should know something of Vedic India and more 
of Buddhism, for these are, as it were, the prologue and 
the background respectively of the drama there unfolded, 
But, handicapped as he is by the necessity of mentioning 
continually strings of mere names, our only flotsam from 
these stormy periods, Mr. Smith has produced a book which 
demands the attention of all who would learn something 
of periods which have a fascination of their own, and, when 
his material is adequate, he proves his power ot making 
ancient history interesting. 

The monumental relics of these periods have engaged 
the attention of Dr. Workman and his wife, whose book 
contains a collection of admirable photographs of Indian 
architecture, so good as almost to counteract the incessant 
irritation caused by the letterpress. Egoism, even egoism 
a deux, is a poor substitute for style, and the persistence 
with which the twentieth-century figure of Mrs. Workman 
haunts—in the illustrations—the finest monuments ol 
ancient India is typical of much in the volume. One 1s 
lost in wonder at the things unknown to our tourists, Who 
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really took immense trouble and show keen enthusiasm for 
architecture. They did not, for instance, discover until 
they had cycled several thousand miles that a well- 
mannered native visitor may not leave his host’s presence 
until given permission. Probably the spirit in which these 
cold-weather tourists received advice offered by people 
who know the country accounts for much; when they do 
believe the Anglo-Indian it is fairly clear that he is amus- 
ing himself at their expense, to judge from their very odd 
remarks on the jackal as a beast of chase. They have 
not enough acquaintance with natural history to tell a 
crow from a raven, to know what they mean by “cheetah,” 
or to be aware that the muntjuk (barking deer) is not a 
“ mountain sheep,” their study of history leaves them under 
the impression that Jodhpur is a Muhammadan State, and 
the value of their remarks on Buddhism may be gauged 
from their speaking of the “karma” of a monkey being 
fitted for its next transmigration. After spending some time 
at Gwalior they announce that the fort is garrisoned by 
British troops, whereas Lord Dufferin handed it back to 
Sindhia in 1885. But it is needless to mark the tale of 
elementary blunders, which would be judged more charit- 
ably but for the authors’ ineffable cocksureness and the 
persistency with which they bore the reader with the petty 
trivialities of their tour. We might suggest that the next 
edition of the book should be in two volumes, one a port- 
folio of excellent illustrations, the other a travel diary in 
which those who wished could read of the food set before 
Dr. and Mrs. Workman at ezch dak bungalow. 





THE ANNALS OF A BRITISH COLONY. 

A History OF THE CoLony oF VicTorIA. By Henry Gyles 

Turner. Two volumes. Longmans, Green. 1904. £1 1S 
THE State of Victoria has been fortunate in the number 
and ability of its historians. ‘The early records have been 
carefully studied and compiled by Labilliere ; Mr. Edward 
Jenks has given a masterly analysis of the evolution and 
working of self-government in Victoria; and Mr. H. G. 
Turner, seeing the definite close of a period in the con- 
summation of Federal Union, has been inspired to trace 
the history of the colony from the earliest times to the 
realisation of Australian Statehood. So trustworthy, in- 
deed, are the publications dealing with Victoria that there 
will be some regret that another able pen has devoted 
itself to Victoria rather than to some other Australian 
State, as most of them have received far less adequate 
treatment. 

Mr. Turner’s two volumes naturally divide themselves 
into the periods before and after the grant of responsible 
government ; and, further, as he has lived for fifty years 
in Victoria, into the narration of events which he has 
gathered from the records and of those of which he has 
some personal knowledge. 

In the earlier volume attention may be called to the 
chapter dealing with the aborigines. They were never 
numerous in Victoria, the most trustworthy estimate being 
that in 1836 they numbered some 6,500. At the time of 
the separation from New South Wales in 1851 the census 
put them at 2,693. Subsequent figures are: 1694 in 1861, 
780 in 1881, 317 in 1891, a rate of diminution amounting 
virtually to extinction. The causes acting among the 
natives themselves are given as constant inter-tribal feuds 
and infanticide. When they came into contact with the 
whites European diseases and drink decimated them. The 
authorities were not unmindful of their welfare. Under 
orders from Lord Glenelg attempts were made to over- 
come their roving habits, and protectors were appointed 
for their supervision. By 1842 £16,000 had been ex- 
pended for their benefit, but the effect was lamentable. 
Probably the experiment was foredoomed to failure in a 
community consisting largely of ex-convicts, most of whom, 
in Mr. Turner’s words, “ were debased and reckless charac- 
ters, slaves to drink when they could get it, prone to 
quarrel, and reckless of consequences in the gratification 
of their lust or appetite.” As the years went on, but when 
the mischief had been done, the character of the popula- 
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tion was entirely changed by the discoveries of gold, which 
brought in the stable element that has built up the 
prosperity of Victoria. 

Mr. Turner gives an exceedingly interesting account of 
the development of the goldfields and of the difficulties 
between the Government and the miners. They seem 
to have arisen partly from the sudden strain put upon the 
administrative machinery, partly from the failure of the 
authorities to realise that miners must be treated differently 
from ex-convicts. Moreover, as Victoria had only re. 
cently been separated from New South Wales, the new 
Government had scarcely had time to consolidate its posi- 
tion; and it was not well served by its subordinates, 
especially by the police ; while it erred in matters of judg- 
ment. It imposed “the same licence fee upon the man 
getting his 500 ounces per week as upon the luckless 
miner who had sunk all his possessions in a claim that 
did not give him a dinner.” The grievances were obvious, 
but the Government hesitated to remedy them, and even- 
tually ordered the troops to the goldfields. So matters 
went from bad to worse, demands being met by counter- 
demands, until they culminated in the events connected 
with the “Eureka Stockade” at Ballarat, of which Mr. 
Turner gives a graphic description. The deaths amounted 
to no more than about a score; but the occurrence lives 
in the minds of all Australians as the only instance on the 
whole continent of bloodshed between soldiers and the 
civilian population. Shortly afterwards all that the miners 
had demanded was conceded to them, and the colony ob- 
tained a full measure of self-government. If the miners 
had had a little more patience, as Mr. Turner points out, 
there need have been no disturbance of the peace. “ But 
patience is a hard doctrine to preach to men smarting 
under admitted injustice, and whose protests are met by 
a summons to obedience and the repression of brute force.” 

The succeeding chapters deal, among other matters, 
with the transition to responsible government and the 
constitutional struggles between the two Houses of the 
Victorian Parliament. Towards the end of the book there 
is a lucid analysis of the causes of the rise and collapse of 
the land boom at Melbourne, which involved the suspen- 
sion or insolvency of numberless banking and other finan- 
cial institutions. 

Among the causes of the rise Mr. Turner enumerates: 

(1) Reckless and quite unwarranted borrowing. 

“(2) The undue multiplication of credit-making institu: 
tions. 

‘“*(3) An unprecedented outbreak of the gambling spirit 
and the heedlessness with which financial obligations were 
undertaken and ignored. 

(4) An all-round depreciation in the market value of 

the colony’s staple products—wool, wheat, and metals.” 

These were the patent factors; but Mr. Turner, who is 
a strong Free Trader, looks below the surface and sees a 
more insidious influence in the protective tariff which 
stimulated the growth of artificial industries and diverted 
the population trom the land and the mines. His argu- 
ment is suppor‘2d by the fact that. while the breakdown 
in credit was felt throughout all the colonies, it was 
severest in Victoria, which had the highest protective 
tariff. The collapse should have come in 1888, but was post- 
poned through the investment in Victoria of millions of 
English money, which kept things going for a little longer. 
Mr. Turner might have added that, in the opinion of many 
influential Australians, the extent to which Australia has 
been able to draw upon English savings has been a curse, 
rather than a blessing, to the country, through the fatal 
temptation to increase the public indebtedness. 





THE CHURCH MILITANT. 
Gop AnD Our Soxprers. By Paul B. Bull, Methuen. & 
IN God and our Soldiers the Rev. Paul B. Bull records his 
experiences, spiritual and otherwise, as chaplain to General 
French’s cavalry during the middle period of the South 
African war, and he brings to the task a simplicity and 4 
warmth of heart which will endear him to his readers while 
provoking an occasional smile. Of the army and its 
chiefs he speaks with unbounded enthusiasm. “ Lord 
Roberts summed up in his person the two leading charac 
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teristics of the British sofdier—strength and tenderness.” 
The officers were the finest body of men who have 
ever led an army, and, in spite of the War Commis- 
sion, Mr. Bull doubts “if any new system can be evolved 
which will better fit them for their varied duties.” As for 
the private on “sentry go” at Aldershot, “ he becomes for 
the time absolutely sublime, clothed with powers almost 
divine.” 

Next to the efficiency of the army the chief factor in 
our success seems to have been a certain Cowley Father at 
Capetown, who “ guarded the entrance to a vast country 
with ceaseless watch and prayer.” “250,000 soldiers 
marched through his heart on their way to the front.” 
However, the good man survived, and exercised a decisive 
influence on the course of events. |“ Who shall say what 
share he had in our victory by the power of his prayers ? 
He may possibly have been worth a couple of major- 
generals, and an extra Army Corps, with a battery of quick- 
firing Creusot guns thrown in. We cannot tell.” Indeed 
we cannot ; but we hope the War Office will not again over- 
look the strategical importance of the Cowley Fathers. 

Into the vexed question of the justice of the war Mr. 
Pll does not enter. It is enough for him that “ merchants 
make war; soldiers make peace.” He marched through 
the Orange Free State without any apparent misgiving, any 
twinge of remorse at the thought that we were stamping out 
the independence of “the happiest and best-governed Re- 
public the world has ever seen.” As he crossed the Vaal 

“thoughts were enriched with the recollection that it 
was Ascension Day, the Coronation Day of the King of 
Kings. . . . And again it was the Queen’s Birthday ; 
and every man amongst us glowed with joy to think that on 
her birthday the war was brought nearer to a close as we 
carried her arms into another country that must be won 
for her.” 

After the fall of Pretoria he would have preferred to 
end the war by one sharp, decisive battle. Boer generals 
will be amused to hear that the reason why this battle was 
never fought is to be found in “ the tender and chivalrous 
pity which marked all Lord Roberts’s dealing with our 
brave foe.” Also that “the public at home was often mis- 
led by screams of cheap and sickly sentiment which did 
much to unnerve those who were responsible for the con- 
duct of the war. Upon them (the sickly senti- 
mentalists) rests the responsibility for the sad prolongation 
of the war, the ruin and exhaustion of the country, the 
misery of women and children.” It does not seem to have 
occurred to Mr. Bull that citizens of “the happiest and 
best-governed Republic the world has ever seen” were 
likely to fight long and desperately for their independence 
and to be insensible even to the chivalrous pity that was 
bent on winning their country for the Queen at the point of 
the bayonet and on terms of unconditional surrender. 

When he writes of the Boers, Mr. Bull always reflects 
the good taste and feeling that were characteristic of the 
regular army in the field though conspicuously absent in 
the Yellow Press at home. “The men who faced one 
another day by day on the field of battle learned to respect 
a worthy foe ; the hardship we endured in common made a 
bond of sympathy between us and our enemy.” “It was 
infinitely sad to be fighting thus against a God-fearing race, 
and no one prayed more earnestly for peace than those who 
saw most of the war.” But he makes a common mistake 
when he supposes that the small minority of Englishmen 
who protested against farm-burning, public executions, and 
the flogging of boy prisoners, reflected on the private 
honour or humanity of the soldiers who had to carry out 
the orders of their superiors. If Mr. Bull had been com- 
pelled by the Boers to witness the execution of a relative, 
we doubt if he would have been reconciled to the proceed- 
ings by the knowledge that the guard which escorted him 
to the gallows was composed exclusively of kind-hearted 
men who thoroughly loathed the job. 

It is impossible to read God and our Soldiers without 
being impressed by Mr. Bull’s sincerity, his courage and 
unselfish devotion to duty, his genuine sympathy with the 
soldier and the soldier's temptations. We are sure that 








Imperialism appealed to him because he thought he saw 
in it a short cut to the realisation of a great ideal “ when 
all nations will be knit together in one vast brotherhood 
beneath the Fatherhood of God.” But we would seriously 
ask him whether he still thinks that the Imperialism that 
has nearly wiped out two small communities of free men, 
that has brought the natives of Central Africa to die in the 
mines of Johannesburg, and introduced Chinese serf--labour 
and the compound system into the Transvaal, is likely to 
spread the Kingdom of Heaven upon earth or has much 
in common with the teaching of the Sermon on the Mount. 
If he were once more to cross the Vaal and see things with 
his own eyes, he would find that the war has converted us, 
not into Christian brothers, but into Beit Bros., and, in 
stead of giving the native “a fuller and richer life,” has 
only consolidated the power of the financier. 





BOOKS FOR LIBERALS. 

Tue Liberal Publication Department has added to its 
library a very useful volume, 7he Liberal Year Book, which 
is to be obtained for the modest price of 1s. Among other 
important features it contains a lucid account of that most 
perplexing subject Parliamentary procedure. The pro- 
cesses and conditions of registration are carefully explaned, 
and there is a detailed history of the rather disappointing 
course of Parliamentary election petitions. Perhaps the 
most valuable of its articles is a very thorough statement 
of the case for Free Trade, compressed into eighteen 
luminous pages, prepared by the Free Trade Union. The 
department also sends its usual annual collection of pam- 
phlets and leaflets which, like the Liberal Magazine, is in- 
dispensable to all Liberals engaged in party warfare. The 
Reformers Year Book, formerly the Labour Annual, is pub- 
lished in two editions at 2s.and 1s. respectively by the Echo, 
and it is edited by Mr. Pethick Lawrence and Mr. Joseph 
Edwards. Mr. Pethick Lawrence contributes a retrospect 
of the year full of acute comment. Here, for example, is an 
excellent illustration of the dangers that confront us: “Mr. 
Alfred Beit, as director of De Beers, ofthe Rhodesian Char- 
tered Company, of the Consolidated Goldfields of the Trans- 
vaal, has practical control of a revenue equal to the combined 
Government revenues of British South Africa.” The book 
is crammed with useful information, ingeniously arranged, 
on a very wide range of subjects. Eight pages, for example, 
are occupied in explaining what a woman can be. 





REFERENCE BOOKS, &c. 

WE have received a number of reference books, among 
which we may mention Who's Who (A. and C. Black, 
7s. 6d.), which still increases in size and value. Withit 
comes the Who's Who Year Book (A. and C. Black, 1s.), con- 
taining a mass of information which used to be in Who's 
Who itself, but which is now published separately and 
more fully in a more convenient form. Of Whitaker's 
Almanack (2s. 6d.) it is scarcely necessary to speak. It con- 
tains new matter this year in the shape of summaries ot 
the military and educational questions of the world, also 
an article on British holiday and health resorts. Whitaker's 
Peerage continues to exhibit the accuracy and convenience 
of arrangement that might be expected of it. The third 
issue of the Schoolmaster’s Year Book and Directory (2s. 6d.) 
contains by way of new matter particulars of the minor 
local education authorities established by the Act of 1902, 
and other details. It appears to be both accurate and 
co.veniently arranged. It is published by Messrs. Swan 
Sonnenschein, who also send us the Public School Year 
Book (2s. 6d.) and the Oxford and Cambridge Year Books. 
The two latter are new publications, and they ought to be 
extremely useful. They aim at providing details of the 
career of every living graduate, and though of course such a 
book must be marred by a good many omissions, it seems 
to have been conscientiously and industriously put together. 
Another interesting and useful publication is the English- 
woman's Year Book (A. and C. Black, 2s.), a wonderful 
collection of facts and suggesions covering the whole range 
of woman’s interests. Messrs. Mudie have made still 
further improvements in their catalogue of the prin- 
em English books in circulation at their library (1s. 6d.). 
There is a separate catalogue for French, German, Italian, 
Russian, and Spanish books. Everyone knows what a 
difficult art is that of classifying a library, and Messrs. 
Mudie are to be congratulated on the ingenious arrange- 
ments by which they have reduced their readers’ trouble to 
aminimum. The catalogue contains a separate category 
of books for boys and girls, and the compiler has hit 
upon a useful plan for classifying fiction by its subjects. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 


Now that holiday and end-of-the-year influences on the 
Money market have exhausted themselves and the conse 
quent disturbance of credit has been readjusted, Lombard 
Street is back in its normal groove. But it is not experi- 
encing that luxurious ease which was predicted in many 
quarters ; indeed, rates for the most part have continued 
quite firm. Nor is this at all surprising when the facts are 
considered. The latest Bank return affords some indica 
tion of the strain from which the market is emerging. 
During the week ended Wednesday Lombard Street had, 
on balance, to redeem nearly ten millions of securities 
taken out of strong boxes and pawned to create credit in 
the last days of the year. With the aid, however, of three 
millions disbursed by the Treasury, and the return of a 
million and a half of currency from the provinces, market 
balances (“ other” deposits) are only five and a half 
millions lower. This does not tell the full tale by any 
means, but it helps to demonstrate the overweighted condi- 
tion of the market. The best illustration of that state of 
affairs was afforded by the issue of the Transvaal Three 
per Cent. loan nearly two yearsago. It was a phenomenally 
popular success, and the application money alone 
amounted to about thirty-five millions, lodged with the 
Bank pending the allotment. Of that sum, the market 
could only find about seven millions; for the remainder 
fresh credit had to be created by the Bank itself. The 
reason was that transactions could not be set off against 
each other and only balances adjusted, as in the ordinary 
routine of daily business ; the cheques drawn on the various 
banks had all to be honoured simultaneously. What 
would have happened if, instead of being deposited with 
the Bank, the money had been actually withdrawn may 
be left to the imagination. It is all right while everything 
goes smoothly, and there are people who fondly believe 
that it can never go otherwise, but some cay there will be 
a rather rude awakening. 

On the Stock Exchange attention has mainly centred 
in the fortnightly Settlement, which under the present 
cumbrous system practically occupies five days. Business, 
generally speaking, has been restricted, a 
are universal that the public are doing almost nothing. 
They would be willing enough to play if they saw tempting 
opportunities—and had the money. In the speculative 
markets, at all events, the opportunities are not particu- 
larly tempting, and a substantial portion of most people's 
bank balances is ear-marked for income-tax and other 
drains. There is always a certain amount of money for in- 
vestment at this season, but most of it has doubtless already 
found lodgment. Consols have not benefited, and they 
are practically unchanged on the week. They are a 
luxury which only the banks, insurance companies, and 
other big financial houses can afford to indulge in. The 
Trish Land stock went at an average of £89 8s. 8d., almost 
exactly the figure I mentioned last week. The market 
has also been affected to some extent by the issue of a 
two million Four per Cent. loan by New South Wales to 
replace an almost similar amount falling due. These 
colonies never seem to contemplate the desirability of pay- 
ing off their old debts, and one wenders what they would 
do if the London market declined to grant them further 
accommodation. It is believed the Government contem- 
plates an offer of Local Loans stock shortly, and the 
County Council will require more money before long ; but 
the most imporiant issue will be that of the Transvaal War 
Contribution loan, about which there has been a 
good deal of talk recently. Some curiosity is felt as to the 
use the Government will make of this windfall, but the 
floating debt so obviously calls for reduction that I cannot 
imagine there being any doubt on the subject. 

Foreign stocks have been helped by the reduction of 
the Berlin Bank rate from 5 to 4 per cent. The Imperial 
Bank has greatly strengthened its position during the past 
two months, having added nine millions to its stock of 
cash (now standing at over £ 48,000,000), while the note 
circulation, which was recently nine millions above the 
legal maximum, is now a million and a half below that 
limit. To what extent this movement is the result of 
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natural developments it is impossible to say, but there « 
be little doubt that preparations for the Russian loan iss 
have a good deal to do with it. On Thursday it y 
solemnly reported from Berlin that the immense sucx 
of this issue was assured, and certainly the heroic ex 
tions of the contractors in getting it underwritten deserve 
scme reward. But whether the public will prove very « 
thusiastic is at least open to question, although a n 
fold over-subscription will doubtless, in continental fas! 
be duly announced. Meantime, the market for Rus 
and kindred securities has given evidences of much 
ful manipulation, which is scarcely consistent with 
belief that the loan will be largely absorbed. South 
American secutities have continued in favour, but pru 
investors may well hesitate to follow the advance farther, 
having regard to the past history of these meteoric stoc! 
At present there are no clouds on the horizon. By 
these latitudes they have an unhappy knack of sprin; 
up rather suddenly. 

Home Railways have not begun the year very w 
The Board of ‘Trade returns for December were brilliant, 
and gav2 the market a momentary impetus ; but the traffi 
published this week mostly make a poor comparison with 
last years figures. The dividend announcements will 
begin next week, but it is very unlikely they will bring a 
pleasant surprises, and prices have had a weak tend: 
The fluctuations in Yankees are practically contr 
from Wall Street, and on the other side the public seem by 
no means eager to take stock at the valuation of the bi 
Mr. Thomas Lawson is continuing his interesting “ frenzi 
finance ” campaign, and is probably making more impr 
sion on the speculating public than the reports are f 
tc adrut. Moreover, there are other signs of rev 
a large body of Atchison stockholders are pr 
against the proposed increase of capital until fulle1 
formation is vouchsafed. More capital, however, 
urgently required in many directions, and the Pennsyl 
is seeking powers for a trifle of fifty million dollars. 1 
company used to be one of the best-managed systems 
the world, but the way in which capital has been pil 
up during the past few years creates uneasiness. 

Quite a gorgeous flutter occurred in the Defer 
stock of the National Telephone Company, the price b 
run up to 115 on rumours that the negotiations for the | 
chase of the undertaking by the Government had been 
completed on terms that would make the Deferred worth 
120. It was promptly ascertained that the negotiati 
are still proceeding, and the Postmaster-General thou 
it desirable to publish a reminder that he had pled 
himself to submit any agreement arrived at to Parliame 
before it was finally ratified. In these circumstances it 
impossible to say where the buying came from or how 
originated, but that some people have a strong belie! 
the generous treatment of the company by the Governmen' 
is evident from the fact that the price has crept up from 
73 since the negotiations were mooted. But if the « 
pany had any hopes of bringing off another cof, such as 
it obtained from a previous Postmaster-General within ; 
few hours of his quitting office, it is likely to be griev: 
disappointed. If the concession is allowed to run its 
course till 1911, it is extremely doubtful whether the D 
ferred will then be worth anything at all, whatever divi 
dends may be paid meantime at the expense of main- 
tenance in order to give it a fictitious value. And if pur- 
chase is to be effected before that date, the terms must | 
reasonable or Parliament may, for once in a way, show «5s 
independence. 

The Transvaal gold output for the past year has e° 
ceeded all previous records, the yield being £(16,05 4.809. 
against £12,589,248 for 1903. And withal the market 's 
unhappy. The magnates pipe their loudest, and promise 
still more brilliant results in the coming months, but the 
public will not dance and the dealers in the “ House,” who 
relieved “ the shops ” of big blocks of shares a month ago 
in anticipation of a New Year boom, are beginniti2 \° 
wonder if the Hebrews were really as generous as they 
made out when “ sacrificing” their holdings. It is reall) 
a sad state of affairs, and the dealers deserve the heartiest 
sympathy. Even the glorious banket and alluvial discoveries 








